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Australasia  and   Her  Critics. 


The  simultaneous  criticism  of  Australian  aflfairs  bj'  two 
well-established  Scotch  journals  of  repute  and  recognised 
ability  should  attract  some  attention  among  tlie  steadier 
type  of  Australian  citizens.  The  communication  re- 
cently published  in  London  from  The  Times'  New  Zealand 
correspondent,  in  regard  to  that  colony's 
finance®.  has  called  forth  leading  articles 
from  The  Srotsiiimi  and  The  Aherdefn  Fne 
Press.  They  contain  decidedly  wholesome  and 
sober  reading;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
carefully  studied  by  every  level-headed  Scot  in  that  "ad- 
vanced" conimimity  at  which  they  are  more  directly 
aimed.  "Many  thoughtful  people."  says  the  article  in 
The  Srofxnuin,  "have  expected  some  such  news." 

Tlio  news  referred  to  was  to  the  effect  that  "The  N.Z. 
Treasui7  is  depleted,  and  the  Government  are  borrowing 
small  stmis  locally  at  four  per  cent.  "  Thf  Smtxmoii  is. 
perhaps,  unaware  that  what  it  terms  "thoughtful"  people 
do  not  count  for  much  in  these  go-ahead  young  communi- 
ties, where  evciT-  political  idea  must  be  brand  new  to  re- 
ceive a  widespread  consideration  ;  where  anyone  who  ex- 
presses any  opinions  that  were  considered  sound  fifty  years 
ago  is  treated  as  a  fossil,  and  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a 
Kip  '^'^an  Winkle  who  had  been  asleep  during  the  last  half 
century.  People  of  steady  temperament  who  have  not 
followed  wherever  the  political  novice  would  have  them 
go,  and  who  have  not  assented  to  every  wind  of  doctrine 
that  blows  over  the  political  world  of  that  self-satisfied 
colony,— such  people  have  almost  given  up  trying  to  take 
a  part  in  its  law-making,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
find  themselves  quite  unable  to  get  a  hearing,  if  they  do 
not  fall  in  line  with  the  views  of  that  demi-god  of  New 


Zealand  political  life— IMr.  Richard  Seddon.  "To  those 
who  know  something  of  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand  (says 
The  Scofsiiian)  it  will  not  appear  in  the  least  surprising ; 
for  years  ago  it  was  foreseen  by  cool-headed  men  in  New 
Zealand  that  tlie  policy  adopted  l)y  the  Government  of 
Mr.  Seddon.  and  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
must  bring  the  colony  to  a  standstill  in  a  financial  sense." 
"The  Government  has  boasted  itself  to  be  in  advance 
of  all  other  Governments  of  British  nationality  in  the 
world.  This  assertion  has  been  made  on  the  ground  of 
many  socialistic  experiments  which  the  Government  has 
instituted.  In  New  Zealand  the  State  competes  with  the 
insurance  offices  for  business.  It  is  the  owner  of  the 
railways.  It  has  bought  great  tracts  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  people  away  from  the  towns.  It  has 
adopted  a  so-called  conciliation  law — a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration scheme,  which  viiiually  hands  over  the  industries 
of  New  Zealand  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Trades  Union 
leaders.  It  has  adopted  what  are  called  standard  rates  of 
wages — in  other  words,  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the 
Trades  Union  leaders.  It  undertakes  to  provide  for  the 
unemployed,  and  many  other  things,  with  more  than  a 
taint  of  socialism  in  them."  Here  follows  some  "very 
straight'  comment  in  regard  to  Mr.  Seddon's  methods: 
"Those  who  were  called  the  unemployed  were  set  to  labour 
by  means  of  loans,  and  the  public  works  which  were  car- 
ried out  cost  more  than  double  what  they  ouelit  to  have 
cost.  The  money  s])ent  upon  the  unemployed  virtually 
became  bribes  for  votes  for  the  Government.  Ministei's 
bought  the  labour  vote,  as  it  was  called,  by  the  lavish  dis- 
tribution of  the  loans  which  they  raised  in  this  country" 
(Great  Britain).  The  writer  of  the  article  anticipates — 
as  ho  might  well  do-  that  the  New  Zealand  statute  law 
ia  m^-e  bulky  than  that  of  any  other  British  colony  for 
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a  similar  period.  "The  reason  is  obvious  (says  The 
Scotsman).  It  has  been  Mr.  Seddon's  policy  to  let  evej-y 
faddist  caj-ry  his  measure." 

There  is  such  a  close  parallel  between  the  condition 
of  things  here  depicted,  and  that  of  one  or  two  other  Aus 
ta'alian  States,  notably  New  South  Wales,  that  one  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  article  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  The  Aberdeen  Free 
Press  —  another  steady  and  widelv  influential  organ  — 
which  devotes  a  full  column  of  its  leading  article  to  the 
same  important  news  from  the  Antipodes,  observes  :  "If 
we  go  to  New  South  Wales  we  shall  find  analogous  mis- 
chief at  work.  In  that  colony  "Labour  rule"  has  been 
at  work  for  several  years.  It  has  made  its  experiments 
in  State  Socialism  ;  and  it  is  greatly  increasins  thi=  nii  ■ 
ber  both  of  the  Stat©  employed  and  of  the  iinem ployed. 
The  gi'eat  object  there  (in  New  South  Wales)  is  to  obtain 
a  soft  place  in  the  public  sei-vlce,  with  ample  pay  from  the 
public  pui'se.  The  Reid  Ministi-y  employed  about  1800 
men  on  day  labour,  at  a  minimum  wage  of  6s.  per  day. 
Its  successors  multiplied  the  State-employed  day  labour- 
ers by  four  or  five,  and  increased  the  minimum  day's 
wage  to  7s."  Tliere  is  much  plain  talk  of  this  kind  in  the 
article  referred  to;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
"obviously  this  state  of  things  has  a  most  serious  bearing 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  new  Commonwealth." 

Now  the  fact  that  two  of  the  most  powerful  journals 
of  that  deliberate  and  level-headed  country — Scotland — 
should  dwell  thus  upon  the  character  of  colonial  polit'.cs 
is  significant' ;  and  men  and  women  who  are  beguiled  into 
regarding  with  a  light  heart  this  Socialistic  wave,  as  well 
as  those  who  give  it  motive  powei-  by  their  votes,  should 
be  set  thinking  by  such  a  warning.     Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  things  that  could  happen  to  Australia  would  be 
a  refusal,  or  something  tantamount  to  a  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  people  to  endorse  any  fresh  loans  for 
some  years  to  come ;  so  that  a  check  might  be  put  upon 
reckless  State  expendiUire,  as  was  opportunely  suggested 
by  Mr.  Nash,    Financial    Editor    of    the    Sydney    Daxly 
Telegraph,  in  his  recent  timely  address  to  the  Bankers'  In- 
stitute of  the  mother  colony.    Deep-seated  complaints  call 
for  drastic  remedies;    and  though  the  abinipt  refusal  to 
endoi-se  an  Australiadi  loan  might  seem  very  serious,  it 
would  bring  with  it  a  compensating  consequence,  in  check- 
ing the  several  States  in  their  increasing  resort  to  short- 
sighted Socialist  legislation  and  administration,  some  of 
which  is  positively  dishonest  in  its  incidence.     Another 
consequence  of  such  a  check  would  be  that  public  atten- 
tion would  be  turned  to  the  national   advantages  of  an 
unrestricted  development  of  private  enterprise,  and  to  the 
sovuidness  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  the  only 
legitimate  guide  and  regulator  of  the  conditions  of  labour 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 


The  Tariff. 


The  publication  of  the  Fedea-al  Tai-iff  must  have  come 
upon  the  Australian  people,  not  only  as  an  economic  sur- 
pi-ise,  biit  as  a  moral  shock  ;  for,  on  the  faco  of  it,  it  in- 
volves a  regrettable  breach  of  political  faith  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Barton  and  his  colleagues.  Our  memories  are  stili 
fresh  in  i-egard  to  the  Maitland  manifesto,  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  assured  the  people  of  Austi'alia  in 
language  the  most  uneqxiivocal,  tliat  the  Commonwealth 
tariff  would  be  framed  on  neither  Protectionist  nor  Free- 
trade  lines,  but  solely  in  the  interests  of  revenue,  due  pro- 
vision being  made  to  prevent  the  destiiiction  of  exiat- 
ijig  industries.       It  will  be  remembered  that  many  free- 


traders were  not  -  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  insisting 
that  the  protectiomist  element  in  the  composition  of  the 
Ministry  was  so  potent  and  undisciplined  that 
the  assurances  of  the  Prime  Muister  could 
not  be  relied  on  ;  and,  accordingly,  steps 
were  taken  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  free- 
tiade  cause,  and  to  refurbish  its  electioneering  weapons. 
This  action  was  the  signal  for  a  veritable  stonii  of  indig- 
nation by  the  Minisiterial  party,  who  assert.ed  that  the 
fiscal  question  was  so  completely  "sunk,  '  that  it  was 
positively  wicked  to  distuib  the  equilibrium  of  Australian 
public  feeling.  The  Prime  Minister  agaui  raised  his  voice 
in  protest  that  his  assiu-ances  should  be  doubted ;  but  the 
freetrade  pai-ty  contended  that  however  virtaows  and 
neutral  might  be  the  intentions  of  that  politician,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  his  more  masterful  and  stronger- 
minded  colleagues  would  sarely  dominate  him  and  stultify 
his  well-meant,  but — as  it  now  turns  out — weak-kneed  as- 
surances. 

The  attempt  to  carry  into  the  federal  legislatvu-e  a 
body-guaj-d  of  freetradei-s  to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Maitland  promise  was  chai'acterized  as  the  insidious 
work  of  anti-federalists ;  and  the  Ministerial  party  talked 
loudly  of  securing  "the  best  men,  "  and  checking  the 
"dragging  in  of  the  fiscal  issue."  Meanwhile,  thi-ee  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministi-y  were  vigoi'ouslv  espousing  protection 
in  its  most  undisguised  form  in  their  respective  States, 
and  so  giving  the  lie  to  the  assurances  of  their  own  chief. 

The  election  turned  after  all  on  the  fiscal  issue,  for  the 
Prime  Minister's  assui-ances  were  not  generally  accepted 
by  the  Australian  people  ;  and  the  Ministerial  party  itself, 
in  the  desire  to  win  a  victory,  contradictorily  nominated  a 
number  of  political  nonentities — professing  protection — 
whose  names  had  never  been  heard  of  in  connection  with 
the  cause  of  union,  against  freetraders,  whose  names  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  closely  identified  with  the  movement 
in  all  its  stages.  But  when  it  was  all  over,  the  same 
voices — those  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  several  of  his 
colleagues — ^were  heard  vindicating  the  genuineness  of 
the  Maitland  assuiance.  And  months  have  come  and 
gone,  while  the  fiscal  scheme  (whicli  was  to  be  the  proof  of 
the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  that  assurance)  has  been  un- 
dergoing incubation ;  and  now  that  it  is  published  to  the 
woaid,  what  do  we  find? — that  the  assurance  was  all  a 
sham  and  a  ruse  to  take  tlie  advocates  of  commercial  free- 
dom imawaies,  and  so  retiu-n  to  the  Federal  Parliament 
a  body  of  i-estrictionists  who  would  have  been  able  to  hang 
mund  the  neck  of  the  young  Commonwealth  a  veritable 
chain  of  impediments  to  her  commercial  and  industiial 
freedom.  It  was  a  political  false  step  of  the  pporest  char- 
acter, if  not  on  the  part  of  the  easy-going  Prime  Minister, 
then  certainly  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  who  stood 
by  and  tacitly  endorsed  every  word  of  his  beguiling 
protestations  of  fiscal  neutrality  —  a  stratagem,  niore'- 
over,  which  could  have  been  designed  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  lull  their  fiscal  opponents  into  a  sense  of 
false  security,  and  so  secure  an  underhand  and  ignoble  vic- 
tory. 

But  "the  miu-dea-  is  now  out,"  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  political  deception,  which  has  been  re^ 
veaJed  by  the  publication  of  the  tariff,  will  go  down  in 
federal  history  and  remain  a  record  against  those  who  ai-e 
involved  in  it. 

That  the  tariff  is  not  a  "revenue  "  taiiff  is  universally 
admitted;  and  one  has  only  to  refer  to  the  speech  by 
which  it  was  inti-oduced  to  the  federal  legisilatm-e  by  the 
Minister  of  Customs,  whose  Ministerial  title  was  a  suffici- 
ently cleai-  forei-unner  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  Minis- 
try—to  see  that  the  principle  of  "protection  '  to  native 
industi-ies  was  not  regarded  as  an  incident  merely  of  a 
scheme  of  duties,  but  as  the  primary  motif  of  the"  Minis- 
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torial  policy  ;  and  if  any  doubt  existed  an.  ,  M„.ln.i;  tin. 
fervid  and  uncontrolled  plirasoologT,-  of  that,  gcntleninn,  tlic 
real  pui-pose  of  the  whole  scheme  wa.s  revealwl  in  the  ))ro- 
posal  to  spend  part  of  the  coUectctl  ix'venue  iii  ofr.riug 
bonuses  to  ;/<■«■  industries  with  a  view  to  their  encouiago- 
nient  and  establishment.  Mr.  Barton  luus  i-ovealod  his 
political  weakness  to  the  Australian  people  by  allowinK 
such  a  scheme  of  duties  to  be  promulfjated  as  a  fulliliiieut 
of  his  Minist<'rial  promise  ;and  it  will  be  now  seen  by  evei-y 
one  who  is  impres.scd  with  the  advant^igcs  of  a  free  com- 
merce how  well-founded  were  the  doubt.-  of  the  party  who 
espouse  that  cause,  and  how  thoroughly  justilieil  they 
were,  in  a])]x>aling  to  the  dcodIo  to  retuni  to  tho  Icgisla- 
ture  a  phalanx  of  freetraders,  who  coulu  and  would  act  as 
watch-dc^,  in  the  interests  of  the  young  Commonwealth. 


The  Commonwealth  and  the  Properties 
of  the  States. 


Of  the  several  measui-es  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Parliament  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
feiTed  services,  none  has  been  so  perfunctorily  discussed 
as  that  which  deals  with  the  resumption  of  State  proper- 
ties, by  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  yet  none  could  be  named 
which  has  such  important  and  immediate  financial  con- 
sequences to  the  States.  It  is,  of  course,  clearly  recognised 
by  everybody,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  constitution, 
that,  now  that  certain  sei^vices  have  been  taken  civer 
from  the  Stat«s  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  buildings  and 
other  properties  forming  part  of  those  services  must  also 
pass  from  the  States  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

The  Constitution  anticipates  this  necessity,  and  pro- 
vides in  unequivocal  terms  that  the  Commonwealth  shall 
compensate  the  States  ;  that  the  valuation  of  such  pro- 
perties shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  State  from  which  the  property  is  taken ;  and  if  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  States  cannot  agree  aa  to  the 
"mode"  in  which  conipen-sation  shall  be  made,  the  Com- 
monwealth can  pass  laws  to  proxnde  a  "mode.'  This  ail 
seems  simple  and  plain  enough  ;  and  a  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  1897-8  Convention  will  show  that  three 
"modes  of  compensation  were  considered  to  be  open,  viz., 
1.  Payment  in  ctish  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
State.  2.  The  transfer  by  the  State  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  an  amount  of  its  debts  etpiivalent 
to  the  ascertained  value  of  the  property  taken 
over.  .3.  The  payment  to  the  State  "by  the  Common- 
wealth of  an  equivalent  amount  of  Federal  stDck. 
That  such  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  States  in 
cne  or  other  of  these  fonns  seems  essential,  in  order  that 
the  States,  when  parting  with  properties  valued  in  tho 
aggregate  at  some  millions,  should  bo  enabled  to  reduce 
tlieii-  national  obligations  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  pai-ting  with  their  assets  ;  but.,  strange  to  say,  whilst 
this  all  seems  fp  clear  and  straightfonvard  to  the  business 
mind,  it  has  not  so  appeared  to  the  Federal  Government 
or  to  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  under  whose  Depart- 
ment the  an-angement  of  tJiis  jjarticular  portion  of  the 
federal  business  comes.  A  Bill  has  been  prepared  and 
and  submitted  to  Pai-liament.  and  actually  passed  thi'ough 
the  Senate  imaltered,  in  which  it  is  seriously  provided — 
as  if  the  Constitution  were  aiS  elastic  in  its  provisions  as 
the  Federal  Pai-liament  chose  to  make  it — that  though 
the  States  shall  be  paid  for  the  properties  so  taken  over, 
the  Commonwealth  shall  in  effect  be  able  to  call  upon  the 
States  to  contribute  pro  rata  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Commonwealth  to  pay  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  and  the  method  in  which  that 
contribution" by  the  States  is  to  be   made,   is  by  allowing 


the  Coninionweidth  t«  dcxluct  the  amount  of  such  contri- 
butions from  the  moneys  payable  bv  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  States  under  the  Braddon  clauses — in  short,  by  way 
of  sot  off.  The  pro|MMal  only  i'e(]uircs  to  be  stated  to  a 
l>uaine8K  mind  to  be  condemned  ;  but,  unfortunatt^ly,  only  a 
.■imall  number  of  the  Ministry,  and  not  a  vei-y  large  pro- 
portion i>f  the  Parliament,  possess  the  busines-s  instinct, 
and.  ns  a  conye<(Ueni'C,  there  has  Ix'cn  a  great-  danger  of 
the  Bill  goiiig  through  up  to  the  point  of  being  placed  on 
the  Statute  B(K)k.  The  matter  has  been  fully  pointed 
i>Ul  to  tho  Miui.stvr  in  the  IIou.sc  of  Representatives  by 
more  than  one  speaker,  aiul  the  Minister  is  apparently 
now  seized  of  the  situation. 

It  will.'ljc  seen  at  oiu;c  that  even  though  such  a  Bill 
should  pass,  it  would  not  alter  the  situation  ;  and  it 
would,  of  course,  Ixj  o]>cn  to  any  citizen  of  a  State  to  bnng 
tlu;  question  before  the  Federal  Court,  and  so  have  the 
Alt  declared  ii/lrri  rirrx,  and,  thercfoi-e.  null   and  void. 

It  nuLst  be  obvious,  too,  that  such  an  arrangcmont 
would  be  mpst  unfair  to  tho  debenture  holders  of  the 
States,  who.  though  holcHng  no  specific  securitv  over  such 
])ro])ertics.  must  bo  taken  to  have  lent  money  to  the  States 
on  the  the  sti-cngth  of  their  posse.ssion  of  certain  assets  of 
which  these  are  pai-t ;  and  under  the  pro|X)sed  airange- 
ment  the  Commonwealth  would  acquire  properties  valued 
at  millions  of  pounds,  without  encumbcrance.  while  the 
Sates  would  bo  left  with  the  same  national  debt  as  before, 
but  minus  the  property  on  which  the  debts  had,  to  the 
extent  of  their  value,  been  incurred.  There  is  now  in 
progress  a  conference  of  Ministers  from  the  various  States, 
to  consider  the  whole  question  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  make  it  dear  that  they  expect  the  Constitution 
to  be  obsen-ed,  and,  to  receive  in  one  fonn  or  another,  a 
money  equivalent  for  the  assets  taken  jxsnnanently  from 
the  States  which  they  represent. 

What  the  States  may  respectively  do  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  properties  is  a  (luestiim  for  each  State  itself, 
i>r,  rather,  for  the  people  who  constitute  such  State  ;  and 
it  need  not  be  added  that  as  the  Commonwealth  can  only 
impose  taxation  on  its  citizens,  as  citizens,  and  not  as 
States — which  this  proposal  would  involve — the  contribu- 
tion asked  for  from  the  States  is  altogether  beyond  seri- 
ous consideration 


Compulsory 
Arbitration 


At   the   Trades   Union   Congress,    hold    last 
month,  at  Swansea  (Wales),  the  question  of 


_  "lietlior   or   not    this   movement   should    be 

•*  ■   taken  up  by  the    Trades    Unionists    of   the 

mother  country  was  put  to  the  vote  among  the  representatives 
of  over  a  million  workmr-n.  Mr.  Ben  Tillet.  whoso  impulsive 
wrong-head<'(lnoss  is  known  in  Aii.stralia.  was  tlie  mover  of  the 
resolution,  but  the  division  resulted  in  ti70,fX)0  votes  being  re- 
corded against  tho  movement,  and  only  36(),0(X)  in  its  favour. 
The  working  classes  of  England  tliink  twice  before  they  rush  at 
industrial  novelties  of  this  sort;  whereas  their  Australian 
brethren — or  those  who  advise  them — treat  evrrjthing  that  is 
"new"  as  "advanced"  or  "progressive,''  and  forthwith  agitate 
for  its  enactment,  as  if  the  consequences  of  unwise  legislation 
wore  matters  of  no  importance.  It  is  very  much  as  if  you  gave 
a  really  good  razor  to  a  very  young  child. 


The  merino  is  the   aristocrat    of    the    eheep 

Merino         tribe,  but,  like  his  human    compeer,    he    is 

Deteriora-    \\g,\yl^,  to  deteriorate.       Experts    say    he    is 

tion.  "becoming  coarser."    Mr.  F.  W.  Loaroyd.  of 

Weiiz    and    Co.,    writes    at  length  to    the    Stock  and  Slafinn 

Jiiurnal  on   the   subject.     His   contribution    consists    mainly 

of  the  opinions  of  a  European  spinner,   who  complains  that 

each  year  reveals  in  merino  wool  greater  harshness  and  opeii- 

nes.s    with    less     elasticity     and     serration.       "The   spinning 

machine,"  bo  says.  "again.st  whose  verdict,  there  is  no  appeal, 

refuses  to  produce  the  normal  number  of  yards  to  the  pound. 

which  is  the  final  test  of  the  spinning  quality  of  wool." 
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This  division  of  the  columns  of  United  Afstralia  is  intended  to  afford  an  opening  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and 
opinions  of  any  and  every  kind,  on  subjects  of  general  Australian  concern,  such  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily 
expressive  of  the  policy  of  the  Magazine  itself. 


The  Coinage  Question. 


By  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Legislature. 


Though  the  interest  in.  the  labours  of  our  first  Federal 
Parliament  has  been  maiulj-  concentrated  on  the  Tariff 
and  the  coloured  alien,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
blems connected  with  these  two  subjects  are  solved  will 
constitute  the  future  historical  interest  in  our  first  ses- 
sion, the  subject  of  a  decimal  system   of   coinage   for   the 
Commonwealth,  which  is  at  present  engaging  the  labours 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
one  which  is  likely  to  demand  the  attention  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  tlie  Commonwealth,  should    any     proposal    m 
favour  of  the  change  be  adopted.     Concrete  money,  ajid 
the  system  by  which   we  make  calculations  relating  to   it, 
touch     everybody      vei-y     intimately.        Unquestionably 
the  British  Empire,  in  its  currency  system,  does  not  ex- 
hibit that  high  level  of  developed  civilization  it  so  strik- 
ingly shows  in  other  directions,  and  the  defect  is  not  one 
we  have  nny  insular  prejudice  about,  or  display  any  ignor- 
ance of.     For  half  a  centiuy  or  more  the  nation  has  been 
admitting  in  various  ways  that,  in  this  respect,  we  are  lui- 
scientific   and   behind  the   times;    still,   the    anticipated 
friction  of  any    change,    the    inherent    disinclination    of 
popular-  Governments  to  risk    political    position    over    a 
mere  reform  not  demanded  by  large  bodies  of  vorters,  and 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  currency  we  are  familiar  with 
is  free  from  other    defects    which    influenced    reform    in 
other  nations,  have  proved  too'  strong  for  the  arguments 
of  thinkers  and  scientific  demonstration.        Australians, 
with  greater  adaptability    to    change    than    the    Mother 
Land,  and,  possibly,  with  a  gieater  tendency  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  any  suggested  reform,  would  neverthe- 
less have  awaited  the  action  of  the  old  countiT.  but  for 
two  factors  which  have  hastened  its  consideration.     As 
far  back  as  1873  the  Victorian  Government  advanced  a 
propo.sal  to  be  allowed  to  coin    silver-token  money.      At 
that  time  there  was  a  temixjraiy  shortage  of  silver  cur- 
leucy,  and  the  Government  had   been   obliged  to   import 
sufficient  to  meet  requirements,  and  avert  public  incon- 
venience.    The  branches  of  the  Royal  Mint  established 
at  Sydney  and  Melborune,  though  a    greivt    convenience 
and  an  indirect  benefit  to  Australia,  until  quite  recently 
showed  a  monetary  loss  to  each  colony,  and  the  right  to 
coin  silver  was  urged  as  a  concession    that   would   make 
good   this  loss  and  prove   a  further  convenience.     Subse- 
quently the  great  silver  discoveries  at  Broken  Hill  and  in 
Tasmania  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  apphcation ;     for  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  silver   vastly    increased   the 
seigniorage  or  profit  on  coining    silver,    while    gold    was 
coined  without  profit  at  all.        A    protracted    coiTespon- 
dence  with  the  Colonial  Office,  in  which  several  Premiei-s 
of  the  two  chief  colonies  took  part,  commenced  in  1892, 
and  continued  till  1899.  During  all  this  time  silver  was  be- 
coming cheaper,  and  colonial  governments  were  frequently 
quite  in  need  of  any  little  bye-products  of  revenue.     The 
Colonial  Office  was  sj-nipathetic  enough,    but    the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  raised  many  legitimate  objections!,  which 
they  repeatedly  urged  the  colonial    statesmen    to    show 
some  method  of  overcoming.     It  was  pointed  out  that  if 


two  or  more  colonies  in  Australia  coined  silver,  it  would 
intensify  the  danger  of  over-issue   of   silver-token   money 
not  worth  its  face  value,  and  that  this  difficulty  would 
seriously  complicate  any  arrangements  for  retiring  worn 
silver  coin,  as  special  mint  marks  would  have  to  be  placed 
upon  each  coinage,  so  that  the  cost  of  retiring  should  be 
borne  by  the  colony  where  it  was  issued.       Plainly,  the 
colonies  were  invited  to  settle  among  themselves  where, 
in  Australia,  a  mint  for  silver  should  bo  set  up,  and  how 
they  proposed  to  divide  any  profits  after  making  provi- 
sion for  the  retirement  of  worn  coin.  Up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  Commonwealth  Bill  was  before  the   electors    for 
adoption,  the  subject  had  been  a  political  shuttlecock,  and 
then  several  Premiei-s  began  to  turn  down  corners  of  docu- 
ments, and  endorse  remarks  thereon  about  coinage  being 
one  of  the  subjects  over  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  control,  and  about  the  wisdom  of  letting  the 
subject  await    the    existence    of    a    Federal    Pai-liament. 
During  the  elections  several  not  very  prominent  candida- 
tes advocated  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  of  coin- 
age   for      the     Commonwealth.        When      Mr.      G.      B. 
Edwards  moved  for  a  select  committee  on    the    s-ubject, 
the  enquiry  met  with  tacit  approval,  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister spoke  in  favour  of  an    earlv    consideratiion    of    the 
subject.     The   very   large   profit  that  the  present  market 
price  of  silver  gives  to  the  operr.tion  of  providing  token 
currency  for  a  country,  and  the  powers  given  to  the  Com- 
monwealth under  its  Constitution  to    regulate    coinage, 
currency,  and  legal   tender,   having  removed   the    obstacles 
which  previously  existed  to  any  intercolonial  agreement 
on  the  subject,  are  two  factors  pressing  forward    a    con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  the  coinage  of  silver;   and  as 
the  advent  of  a  new  monarch  synchronises  with  the  birth 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  subject  of  a  distinct  coinage 
for  Australia  becomes  opportune.     If  <'ny    case    can    be 
made  out  for  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  system,  the  pre- 
sent junctiu-e  is  as  favourable  as  any  that  's  ever  likely 
to  come  about.       But  the  Committee  will  find  that  the 
subject  bristles  with  difficulties.     Whilst  admitting  that 
the  existing  system,  which  we  laboriously  ma.stered  in  our 
childhood,  is  clumsy  and  unnatural,  it  will  be  contended 
that  it  meets  all  requirements — that  it  is  the  system  we 
have  and  are  acquainted  with,  and  that  a  change  to  the 
admittedly    Isetter    system     means    considerable     friction, 
Society,     or     the     aggi-egate     of     human     beings     fomi- 
ing    a   nation    or    a     people,     are     tenacious     of     use 
and    wont,    and    it    is    not    readily    that    great  changes 
are     brought    about    by     mere     legislative     enactment 
until     actual      necessity      arises.        The      fact      that      a 
change  may  be  an   advantage    capable   of   demonstration 
will  not,  of  itself,  create  a  demand  sufficiently  strong  to 
achieve  it.     All  reforms,  therefore,    proceed    through    a 
recognised  genesis,  and  society  is  thus  safeguarded  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  tyranny    of    the    reformer. 
The  power  of  Pitt  or  the  power  of  Augustus  is  all  insuffi- 
cient to  oppose  the  force  contained  in  the  natural  conser- 
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vatism  of  society.  Jack  Cade  cjin  legislate  that  in  future 
throughout  England  the  two-hooped  pot  shall  be  four- 
hooped,  and  much  more  eminent  Jack  Cades  can  decree 
that  Christmas  Day  shall  ho  longer  be  observed  ;  but  the 
two-ho,oped  pot  shows  a  persistency  in  adhonng  to  its  ori- 
ginal dimensions,  and  tlie  25th  of  Deccinhor  continues  a 
conspicuouij  day  in  the  calendar.  It  will  not  suffice  to 
show  by  logic,  however  faultless  the  syllogism,  that  tliis 
or  that  refoi-m  should  be  made,  and  could  be  made  with 
advantage,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  error  in  our  chrono- 
logy was  corrected,  and  the  multitude  clamoured  "Give 
us  back  our  eleven  days !"  The  average  humanity  relort.s 
to  most  reform  proposals  that  we  have  done  very  well 
without  it  so  far;  and  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  existing 
relations.  Still,  the  c^Lse  in  favour  of  a  decimal  system  of 
money  and  accounts  is  one  that  can  be  very  strongly  put  ; 
for  the  system  is  one  that  has  been  adopted  by  practically 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  with  the  exception  of 
England  and  some  of  her  dependencies. 

Most  readers  will  have  a  vivid  memoi^j'  of  llieir  first 
lesson  in  pj-ithmetic.  when,  with  a  pyramid  of  figures  on  a 
slate,  they  easily    absorbed    the  lesson    of    numeration — 
units,  teu.s.  hundreds,  thousands,  etc.  It  was  natural  to  the 
human  mind,   and  easily   acquired.     Later  on   the  same 
natural  tendency  begat  the  bad  habit  of   using   the    ten 
digits    to    count    upon.     The    tally    of    the    illiterate    is 
always  a  decimal  system.     That  gentleman  created  by  J. 
R.  Lowell,  who  affii-med  that  "they  did  not  know  every- 
thing down  in  Judee"  might  have  further  illustrated  his 
remaxks  by  citing  instances  of  the  cumbersome  numerical 
expression  of  the  Jews,  who  are  claimed  by  some  authori- 
ties to  be  the  founders  of  the  weights  and  measures  with 
which  we  stagger  the  modern  world.     "Three  score  and 
ten"  may  be  a  poetical  expression  of  an  average  green  old 
age,  but  it  lacks  the  severe  scientific  simplicity  of  "70"  ; 
and  "eight  hundred  and  two  score  and  nine"  is  simply  a 
paraphrastic  expression  compared  with  the  Arabic  849. 
Macaulay  somewhere  expressed    his    curiosity  to   see    a 
multiplication  table  figured  out  in  Roman  numerals,  and 
certainly  xii.  times  viii.  are  xcvi.  is  sufficient  to  leave  man- 
kind     under      a      lasting    obligation      to     Arabic     in- 
telligence,      when       Al       Koran       is       as       deep        in 
oblivion      as      the      lost      notation      of     Greek     danc- 
ing.      The      Arabic       notation      is       a      labour-saving 
machine,  just  as  much  as  Howes  sewing  machine,  or  the 
Nasmyth  hammer,  with  this  difference  in  its  favour,  that, 
being  a  machine  everyone  uses,  the  economy  is  universal. 
The  Paris  Conference  of  1867,  on   uniform    weights   and 
measures,    stated    in    its    report:     "As  even'  economy  pf 
labour   whether  material  or  int«llectual,  is  equivalent  to 
a  real  increase  of  wealth,  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, which  ranges  itself  in  the  same    order   of    ideas   as 
machines  and  tools,  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  tables  of 
logarithms,  recommends  itself  particularly  in  an  econc^ 
mical  point  of  view."     The  same  claim  is  put  lorward  for 
a  decimal  system  of  currency  ;   and  the  economy  is  not 
only  in  the  facility  with  which  we  should  be  able  to  com- 
pute and  transact  all  the  daily  operations  squiring  the 
reckoning  of  money  and  value,  but  is  experienced  firs^  of 
all  in  the  education  to  fit  us  for  these  operations.     In  th.s 
reapect  we  have  the  testimony  of   many   experts  that   a 
saviTg,  never  estimated  at  less  than  5  per  cent.,  coula  be 
effectfd  in  our  national  education  bill.     Others  have  ^  d 
that  the  adoption  of  decimal  money  ^-^^^^^'^' ;Z72 
would  give  from  one  to  two  years  more  time  for  the  stud) 
of  higher  mathematics  or  technical   education.      If  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  these  opinions,  we  have  here  the 
greatest  argument  m  favour  of  the  refom,  against  which 
.„y  consideration  of  the  mere  friction  of  a  change  in  the 


syafcm  of  currency  can  surely  never  prevail.  It  was  said 
of  a  ccrtflin  Scythian  who  visited  tlic  Grecian  cities  of  uie 
Alexandrine  Empire,  that  the  only  use  he  could  see  the 
Greeks  obtained  from  their  money  was  that  it  taught 
them  to  count  and  reckon  leailily.  The  great  fault  of  the 
existing  British  currency  is  that  it  docs  not  lend  its  aid 
to  ready  reckoning,  because  the  money  of  accounts  the 
£.  s.  d.  of  our  computation— has  not  a  simple  decimal 
relationship  as  it  would  have  if  £1:2:3  represented  123 
pence  ;  so  that,  in  multiplication  or  division,  we  could 
proceed  by  simple,  instead  of  compound,  rule?.  The  fiicil- 
ity  of  afl<liii>{  columns  of  money  by  simple  a  Idition  is  not 
only  more  rapid,  but  is  less  liable  to  error ; and  tho  facility 
of  ascertaining  how  many  of  each  of  the  other  coins  of 
a«-count.  is  contained  in  a  .arge  statement  of  money,  by 
simply  pointing  off  at  sight,  is  too  apparent  to  enlarge 
upon.  Take  the  sum  of:— In  123456789  cents,  now 
many  doUai-s  ?  By  simply  pointing  off  the  two  figures  to 
the  riplit  we  have  the  an.swer.  But  if  we  say  :  — In 
123456789  j)cncc  how  many  jwunds,  wc  have  to  divide  by 
12  to  get  10288065  shillings  and  9  jjence,  and  then  by  20 
to  get  £514403  5s.  9d.  Surely  this  illustration  is  suffi- 
cient to  exhibit  the  decimal  system  of  coinage  in  its 
character  of  a  labour-saving  machine,  by  which  society 
might  reduce  its  mental  labour,  bplh  in  qualifying  itself 
for  its  daily  operations  and  in  conducting  them. 

In  adopting  a  system  of  currency  for  the  Common- 
wealth,   after  deciding    that   it   should   be    a   system    of 
decimal  steps  of  notation  (the  evidence  in  favour  of  which 
is  practically   unaiumous)  the  first   consideration    which 
would  suggest  it,self  is  :    How  fai"   it  may  be  possible   to 
so  forecast  the  years  as  to  adopt  that  one  of  the  world  s 
systems  which  is  most  likely  to  be  universally  adopted  ? 
If  this  forecast  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  undoubtedly  the  system  inaugurated 
by    the    First    French    Republic  and  the    metric    system 
associated  with   it,  both  of  which  have  been  practically 
adopted  by  most  European  nations,  comes  strongly  recom- 
mended.      In  1867  an  International  Conference  was  held 
at  Paris,  which  reported  in  favour  of  adopting  the  French 
system  (or,  rather,  of  assimilating  to  it)  as  the  basis  of  an 
international  currency.  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  who  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  that  Conference,  reported  in 
favour  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  ;   and 
after  reciting  the  jxipulation  and  gold  in  circulation  in 
these  countries  now  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
Latin  Union,  in  relaton  to  currency,  says  :    "To  suppose 
that  the  17  nations  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Volga  would 
or  could  unite  in  recoining  such  an  amount,  and  in  aban- 
doning ever}-  vestige   of    the    monetary    portion     of   the 
metric  system,  merely  to  adopt  the  existing  coinage  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  preposterous  indeed."     Since 
1867  great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  world's  statistics  ; 
and  when  delegates  next  meet   to  consider  the  great  ques- 
tion of  monetary  unification,  the  representation  of  ihe 
United  St<ites  will  possibly  feel  justified  in  holding  out  tor 
special  consideration  :   and    it   is    this    surmise  that  nviII 
make  the  simple  doUai-  and  cent  system,  already  adopted 
by  Canada,  one  meriting  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.      The  French  franc,  as  the  unit  of  value,  is 
too  low,  and  possibly,    the    English  pound   is  as  much  too 
high.     Any   consideration   of   the   subject,  from  a  British 
point  of  view,  however,  will  find   the   piece   de    resistnnre 
— the  sovereign,  the  honest  merit  of  which,  lurough  all  its 
history,  has  led  to  such  world-wide  acceptation  that  even 
considerations  of  utility  and  scientific  demonstrations  of 
convenience  will  fail  to  shake  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  concrete  exemplification  of   Bntish  integrity   rests. 
"Survev  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,"  and  the  apprecia- 
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tion  of  this  coin  is  ever^nvhere  evident.  Sir  John  Bow- 
riug.  giving  evidence  before  a  Royal  Commission  on  Inter- 
national coinage  in  1867,  said ;  "The  poiind  sterling 
(sovereign)  really  represents  the  progress  and  position 
of  the  great  commercial  interests  in  their  widest  area. 
It  is  looked  to  throngh  a  great  portion  of  the  world  as  a 
satisfactoi-y  and  long  proved  standard;  and  it  is  very 
much  associated  in  the  minds  of  forei^  nations  with  the 
general  estimate  of  the  property  of  the  British  merchant. 
It  is  the  fixed  central  point,  in  my  judgment,  round  which 
all  the  shifting  exchanges  of  the  world  revolve.  I  think 
there  are  prejudices  which  cannot  be  shaken,  and  there 
is  a  language  which  cannot  be  altered.  Look  at  the 
florin,  for  instance :  that  was  coined  on  a  motion  of  mine 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  I  am  quite  persuaded 
that  if  the  Prince  Consort  had  lived,  the  decimal  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  the  pound  sterling  is  concerned,  would  have 
been  solved,  and  that  the  tenth  part  of  a  florin  would  have 
been  a  coin  in  use.  Here  we  have  the  real  difiiculty. 
The  sovereign  which  caimot  be  decimalised  without 
abolishing  the  threepenny  piece  and  all  copper  coins  now 
in  use,  is  deep  rooted  in  our  national  life  and  stoi-y.  To 
commence  at  the  other  end.  and  adopt  the  faithing  as  the 
1-lOOOth  part  of  oui-  unit,  would  necessitate  increasing 
the  value  of  the  sovereign  to  20s.  lOd.,  thereby  upsetting 
existing  relations  to  past  records,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  alternative  is  to  retain  the  poiuid  and 
decimalise  it  into  florins,  cents  and  mils,  and  oy  coining 
a  4-mil  piece,  as  a  coin  of  convenience,  get  within  4  per 
cent,  of  the  existing  penny.  The  best  thought-out  pro- 
posal in  connection  with  this  scheme  is  that  of  Frederick 
Hendricks,  the  coins  in  whose  system  would  be — 
Gold. 

.Sovereign   equal   to  1000  mils. 

Half-Soveieign  equal  to  5(XI  mils. 
SlI.VEK. 

Florin,  or  1(X)  mils,  equal  to  ^'5  f. 

40-miI  piece  equal  to  ^5  £. 

20-mil  piece  equal  to  ^  £. 

10-mil  piece  equal  to  jxns  ^• 
Copper. 

•l-mil  piece  equal  to  ^ij  £. 

•2-mil  piece  equal  to  jj^  £. 

l-niil  piece  equal  to  i^'^z  i". 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  scheme  the  principle 

of   binai-y   divisions,   upon   which  the   defenders   of   the 

existing  currency  lay  such  stress,  is  fully  preser\'ed  ;    and 

as  each  piece  would  be  mai^ked  with  the  number  of  mils 


it  represented,  as  well  as  its   relation    to   the  pound,  its 
decimal  character  would  soon  assert  itself. 

We  have  coined  some  money  in  Australia — about 
150  millions  up  to  date — and  all  of  this  has  been  exported 
with  the  exception  of  31  millions  in  circulation  hei-e.  A 
curious  fact  about  our  mint  retiu-ns  is  the  export  of  five 
millions  of  sovereigns  per  annum  to  the  United  States, 
which,  upon  aiTival  there,  are  all  melted  down.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  useless  laboiu-,  the  mints  are  now  com- 
mencing to  pay.  They  now  show  a  small  profit,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  had  not  betteV  remain  branclies 
of  the  Royal  Mint  for  the  exclusive  piu-pose  of  minting 
gold  as  at  present.  But  in  this  case,  should  the  Common- 
wealth erect  a  silver  mint  at  the  new  capital,  and  obtain 
the  large  profits  upon  silver  coin,  the  profit  on  the  gold 
now  made  would  have  to  be  given  up  to  meet  the  wear 
on  the  gold  cuiTency  of  the  Comnijonwealth,  which  cur- 
rency is  now  estimated  at  thirty  millions  sterling.  This 
new  silver  mint  would  require  to  tiu-n  out  two  million 
pounds  worth  of  silver,  besides  the  necessai-y  bronze  coin, 
— a  value  which,  in  the  baser  metal,  represents  between 
50  and  60  million  pieces,  and  would  require  a  consider- 
able time  to  tiu-n  out.  With  a  mint  lai-ge  enough  to 
fmnish  these  coins  in  two  yeais,  we  should  have  one  of 
far  greater  capacity  than  would  be  required  for  a  century 
for  the  work  of  meeting  the  re-coinage  and  annual  incre- 
ment. But  if  the  sovereign  is  retained,  the  pieces  at 
present  current  for  2s.,  Is.  and  6d.  could  also  be  retained 
till  it  was  necessary  to  retire  them,  and  the  penny  and 
halfpenny  also  as  4-niil  and  2-mil  pieces,  if  the  loss  of  4 
per  cent.,  which  this  would  entail,  could  be  adjusted. 
Under  which  circumstances  the  Commonwealth  Mint 
could  devote  its  early  attention  to  the  new  nickel  cent,  of 
2.4  pence  or  10  mils,  and  follow  on  with  the  20  and  40  mil 
pieces,  as  the  present  shilling  and  sixpences  were  retired. 
At  the  present  price  of  silver  there  is  a  profit  on  this 
coinage  of  about  60  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  and 
supei"vision  o!  minting,  provision  for  retiring  worn  coin, 
etc.  On  the  first  issues  there  would  be  a  very  large  pro- 
fit— probably  a  niilliuii  >iterlinL;,  wliidi  the  comiuittee  ap- 
pai-ently  contemplate  funding ;  but  outside  of  this  there 
would  be  an  ultimate  annual  profit  of  £40,000  or  £50,000, 
provided  silver  does  not  appreciate  again,  iji  which  case 
the  presumption  is  that  the  million  funded  would  go 
back  into  the  coinage. 

"Member  of  the  Federal  Legisl.\ture." 


Trans=Australian  Railway  Proposals. 


Bv  Alex.  Wilson, 

In  recent  numbers  of  United  Australia  there  have 
appealed  aa-ticles  on  a  "Transcontinental  Railway,"  by  Sir 
John  Forrest,  and  on  "The  Northern  Territory,"  by  Mr. 
V.  L.  Solomon,  M.P. ;  and  in  the  latter  the  completion 
of  the  line  from  Oodnadatta  to  Pine  Creek  is  assumed  as 
a  thing  to  be  done  without  further  ai-gument.  With  your 
pel-mission  I  should  like  to  traverse  some  of  the  state- 
ments put  fm-vvai-d  in  those  ai-ticles,  to  criticise  the 
proposals  generally,  and,  by  way  of  sequel,  to  put  forward 
a  scheme  of  my  own  for  a  Transcontinental  Railway. 

Before  going  into  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Fon-est  s 
proposal,  there  are  some  points  in  his  statement,  as  to  the 
political  aspect,  to  which  I  should  like  to  briefly  refer. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  Messi-s.  Barton. 
Reid  and  Kingston  towards  this  project,  before  the  West- 
raliau  referendum,  their  views  were  certainly  not  the  re- 
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suit  of  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  position  from  an  Austra- 
lian standpoint,  but  rather  a  general  expression  of  opinion 
as  a  means  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  East  and  West 
into  closer  contact,  and  at  the  same  time  an  inducement  to 
politicians  of  Western  Australia  to  look  on  the  Common- 
wealth Bill  with  more  favour.  I  disagree  with  Sir  John 
in  his  statement  thrt  "the  people  of  Western  Australia 
believed  that  it  (Federation)  would  result  immediately 
in  the  East  and  West  being  connected  by  "Railway,"  or 
that  such  anticipation  had  much  to  do  with  the  majority 
in  favoiu-  of  the  Bill.  That  majority  was  pretty  well  in- 
dicated before  Sir  John  saw  the  necessity  of  standing  out 
of  the  way  of  the  desires  of  the  people,  and  gave  them  a 
chance  to  record  their  views.  Comparison  with  New  Zea- 
land is  entirely  beside  the  question.  Western  Australia 
is  not  isolated  in  any  way  so  as  to  compare  with  xNew  Zea- 
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land.  If  the  Great  Desert,  extending  north  from  Eucla, 
were  turned  into  a  sea,  Western  Australia  would  still  b«. 
on  the  highway  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  to  the 
Eastern  States,  and  to  New  Zealand  also,  with  an  unlimi- 
ted number  of  first-class  steamers  calling  almost  daily  at 
one  or  other  of  the  ports,  both  inward  and  outward.  ISiow 
Zealand  has  only  the  benefit  of  such  ships  as  trade  with 
herself. 

On  the  strength  of  a  report  furnished  by  Mr.  OCoii- 
nor,  engineer,  of  Western  Australia,  Sir  John  puts  the 
cost  of  his  proposed  line  from  Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta 
at  £4,600,000  for  a  4ft.  Shin,  gauge ;  and  he  assumes  that 
that  amount  would  complete  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way. This  is  at  the  rate  of  £4000  per  mile,  including 
rolling  stock.  Now,  it  is  the  experience  of  N.S.W.  tha^ 
no  line  on  this  gauge,  suitable  for  express  traffic,  can  be 
constructed  and  equipped  for  any  such  figure — not  even  on 
the  dead  levels  from  Dubbo  to  Bourke,  or  Narrandera  to 
Hay— through  settled  couuti7,  and  with  water  more  or 
less  everywhere.  Water  alone  is  a  serious  question  in 
dealing  with  the  Port  Augusta^Kalgoorlie  project.  Then, 
ill  regard  to  converting  the  lines  from  Fremantle  to  Kal- 
goorlie, and  Port  Augusta  to  Adelaide,  tp  the  4  ft.  8^  in. 
Will  not  those  works  run  into  two  or  three  millions  more? 
The  latter  amount,  indeed,  has  been  authoritively  esti- 
mated to  be  the  cost  of  such  part,  of  the  work.  And  how 
will  it  suit  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  to 
introduce  a  break  of  gauge  into  the  heart  of  their  existing 
systems? 

The  estimates  of  traffic  submitted  by  Mr.  O'Connor, 
a,s  quoted  by  Sir  John,  (which  are  not  printed)  are  even 
more  vague  than  those  relating  to  the  cost  of  construction  : 
and  they  afford  sp  little  base  for  businesslike  consideration, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  criticise  them  in  any  seri- 
ous fashion.  The  assumption  that  every  individual  who 
now  travels  between  W.A.  and  Eastern  ports  by  steamer 
would  be  a  railway  passenger  is  utterly  absui'd.  Is  Mr. 
O'Connor  unaware  of  the  enormous  passenger  traffic  by  sea 
between  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  notwithstand- 
ing the  railway  connections  ?  or  of  the  fact  that  many  peo- 
ple make  the  sea  trip,  Sydney  to  Melbourne  or  Adelaide, 
rifi  Hobart,  by  preference,  when  the  inducement,  of  first- 
class  steamers  oflFers  ? 

Fmther,  in  regard  to  the  probable  cattle  traffic,  Mr. 
O'Connor's  assumption  that  srtock  at  Port  AugusU  for 
Western  Australia  would  be  railed  to  Adelaide  with 
break  of  gavige  thrown  in,  is  another  absurdity,  and  com- 
pletely destroys  the  value  of  the  calculation.  But  a 
greater  difficulty  exists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  supply 
of  cattle  to  be  drawn  upon  in  that  quarter,  even  under 
favourable  conditions.  They  must,  as  a  rule,  come  from 
the  Eastern  States.:  and,  after  all,  this  is  but  an  inter- 
mittent traffic. 

Sir  John  concludes  with  seven  reasons  why  the  line 
should  be  made.  They  are  all  open  to  dispute  ;  but  No  7 
is  surely  rather  too  wholesale  a  statement  :  "It  will  be  no 
burden  on  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  "  If  that 
reason  be  based  on  reliable  facts,  it  would  be  no  burden 
on  the  States  of  South  and  Western  Australia ;  and  that 
is  a  complete  answer  to  the  whole  scheme. 

Had  Mr.  O'Connor  indicated  that  the  line  Might  pay 
working  expenses,  one  may  have  merely  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  anticipations;  but  when  he  calmly  ass^lmes 
that  it  will  almost  pay  interest  from  the  stai-t.  I  think  even 
some  of  those  who  hope  to  see  it  consti-ucted,  will  be  forced 
to  admit  that  there  is  absolutely  no  data  to  support  such 
an  estimate.  Put  the  making  of  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
result  of  working  such  a  line  into  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  railway  traffic  managers  and  merchants,  and  observe  the 


result !  They  would  inevitably  report  that  "it  can  only  be 
a  mere  guess,  at  the  best.  " 

As  to  the  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin  connection.  From 
Terowie  to  Oodnadatta  (548  miles),  as  advocated  Dy  Mr. 
Solomon,  the  line  is  a  3ft.  Gin.  gauge,  of  a  very  light  char- 
acter, with  many  short  curves,  probably  some  heavy 
grades,  and,  altogether,  entirely  unsuitable  for  a  Transcon- 
tinental line.  The  145  miles  from  Pine  Creek  to  Port 
Darwin  is  of  a  similarly  unsatisfactoiy  character. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  there  has  appearea  in 
the  September  number  of  United  Australia  an  article  by 
"An  Engineer,"  who  evidently  has  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  he  writes  about  in  regard  to  this  proposed  route, 
which  more  than  confirms,  and  even  emphasises,  the  views, 
I  have  just  expressed.  He  says  :  "It  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  to  run  express  trains  across  this  vast  continent  on 
that  character  of  line."  And,  again,  "The  nature  of  the 
country  crossed  by  this  line  beggars  description.  It  may 
be  characterised  as  a  howling  desert." 

I,  of  coui-se,  cordially  support  Mr.  Solomon's  conten- 
tion asi  to  the  strategic  importance  of  Port.  Darwin  a.9  a 
port  commanding  the  East ;  and  I  am  with  him  in  recom- 
mending tliat  the  Commonwealth  should  assume  contrpl  of 
the  Northern  Territory,  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  date.  I 
claim,  however,  that  to  give  due  weight  and  value  to  the 
terminal  at  Port  Darwin,  you  must  connect  as  directly  as 
possible,  by  a  substantial  line,  with  the  gi-eat  pi  educing 
areas  and  the  large  populations  of  the  Ji.astern  States  of 
the  Federation.  My  proposal,  as  shown  on  the  accom- 
llianying  map.i  does  this  in  the  mosrt.  complete  manner. 

The  first  im]X)rtant  feature  about  this  scheme  is  that 
there  is  a  length  of  503  miles  of  the  standard  gauge  already 
made,  of  a  class,  and  in  a  condition,  suitable  for  express 
and  heavy  goods  traffic. 

Secondly,  the  junctions  with  the  Queensland  lines 
come  in  such  a  way  that  the  break  of  gauge  will  produce  as 
little  labour  and  discomfort  as  may  be.  In  fact,  by  tne 
addition  of  a  third  rail  along  the  section,  Eulo  to  near 
Cloncurry,  the  Queensland  lines  would  be  all  tied  together 
on  their  own  gauge,  without  interfering  with  the  through 
line  ;  and  this  would  also,  with  the  lino  rin  Innamincka, 
complete  a  transcontinental  system  from  Port  Augusta 
to  Brisbane,  Rockhampton,  Townsville,  and  Normanton 
on  the  3ft.  6in.  gauge. 

The  length  of  the  lines  to  be  constiucted  are  approxi- 
mately as  follow  :  — 

4ft.  8iin.  gauge,  1655  miles 

4ft.  8iin.  gauge,  145  miles,  to  be  converted  from 

3ft.  6in. 
3ft.  6in.  gauge,  1183  miles. 
Another  important  feature  is  that  for  over  1000  miles 
it  traverses  the  great  Artesian  Basin,  as  now  thoroughly 
proved. 

Lastly,  the  line  passes  through  an  inland  coalfield, 
Lithgow,  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  thereby  command- 
ing Port  Darwin  and  Queensland  ports,  independently  of 
transit  by  sea. 

None  of  the  country  through  which  lines  have  to  be 
made  presents  any  special  difficulties  of  feature,  climate,  or 
water  supply  ;  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  any  tunnels  or 
bridges  of  an  expensive  character.  The  whole  rout*  is 
so  settled  and  watered  that  in  a  normal  season  stock  may 
be  travelled  all  the  way  from  Bourke  to  Pine  Creek. 

The  opportunity  of  being  able  to  have  construction  in 
progress  in  eight  or  ten  sections  at  once,  each  with  a  rail- 
way for  a  base,  would  expedite  the  work,  and  enormously 
reduce  the  loss  of  interest  accruing  while  the  line  was 
incomplete. 
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In  conclusion,  this  proposal  must  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, from  sn  Imperial  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
an  Australian.  The  opportunity  to  have  lai'ge  supplies 
of  horses,  cattle,  coal,  provisions,  etc.,  on  hand  within  less 
than  four  days  of  Singapore  must  give  Port  Darwin  a 
value  impossible  to  estimate  in  the  event  of  trouble  in  the 
East.. 


Aa  a  mail  route,  that  via  Port  Darwin,  from  I  he  iii;iiii 
IJopulations  of  Australia  to  Europo.  will  Ix)  quicker  tlian 
ii'(/  Fremaiille  ;  while  for  communication  with  the  Kast, 
and  by  means  of  lines  being  constructed  through  Asia. 
towai-ds  Europo,  it  is  out  of  all  comparison  ahead  of  any 
other. 


The  Commonwealth    Defence   Bill   and    an 

Australian  Army. 


Bv  J.  W.  M.\c.\RTHUR  O.N.^LOW — Lieuteiiant-Coloiicl  Coinniaiuiiiij,'  X.S.W 

Probably  most  Australians  will  agi"ec  that  we  shoul;! 
maintain  a  defence  force  of  some  kind.  I  will,  therefore, 
toiich  briefly  upon  a  few  arguments  in  its  favour,  moi'e  to 
suggest  fresh  lines  of  thought  to  those  who  may  be  opposed 
to  it,  thaai  with  the  idea  of  following  those  lines  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Then,  fii-st  the  offensive  power  of  many  foreign  na- 
tions is  of  a  great  and  fai'-reaching  nature,  as  may  bo  in- 
stanced by  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  of 
China  by  the  Japanese,  and  more  recently  st.ill,  the  con- 
quest of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States. 

Several  of  these  nations  have  interests  in  the  South- 
ern and  Eastern  seas,  which,  as  time  goes  on,  may  pro- 
bably clash  with  ouis.  Indeed,  the  fixed  policy  of  our 
governing  classes  with  regard  to  alien  immigration  ap- 
peal's calculated  sooner  or  later  to  lead  to  diffieidtics  with 
Japan,  probably  our  most  formidable  neighbom-. 

But  we  have  the  British  navy  to  protect  us.  Tnic, 
indeed,  the  British  navy  (to  which  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  Australia  contributes  very,  very  little)  is  our 
fii-st  line  of  defence ;  but  it  will,  in  the  event  of  a  great 
wai-.  have  on  its  shoulders  an  enonnous  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility, which  we  may  somewhat  lighten  by  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  defence  force. 

Also,  the  exigencies  of  war  may  necessitate  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fleet  on  the  Australian  station  being 
withdrawn  for  a  decisive  blow  elsewhere — for  the  place  of 
British  warships  in  war  time  is  wherever  the  hostile  ships 
may  be.  And  toi  compel  a  naval  commander  to  always 
employ  portion  of  his  command  in  guarding  on©  position, 
is  to  fore©  him  to  violate  the  cai-dinal  rule  of  all  sta-ategy, 
whether  on  land  or  sea^viz.,  that  sui>erior  force  should  be 
concentrated  at  the  decisive  point— and  to  court  disaat«i-. 
It  is,  in  fact,  like  compelling  a  bfixer  to  fight  with  one  ann 
tied  to  a  post  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  hit  but  in  one 
direction. 

We  ought,  then,  to  direct  our  efforts  towai'ds  fonning 
an  Australian  ntivy  ? 

So  long  as  we  remain  under  the  British  flag  the  same 
argument  appUes^-and,  moreover,  a  battleship  costs 
something  like  £1,000,000,  and  in  a  longea-  or  shorter  time 
becomes  obsolete.  Also,  modern  wai-ships  ai'e  compli- 
cated machines,  requiring  crews  most  highly  trained  and 
in  constant  practice.  Thus  an  efiicient  navy  miust  be  a 
permanent  one,  and  large  enough  to  ensure  a  regular  flow 
of  promotion  amongst  its  officers  and  men,  or  there  wi  1 
be  more  than  a  danger  of  its  becoming  the  counterpart  of, 
say,  the  navy  of  a  South  American  Republic. 

Will  the  financial  resoui-ces  of  Australia  support  an 

efficient  navy'? 

For  the  present,  No-whatever  may  W  the  case  ni 

the  future. 

Therefore,  it  follows,  our  efforts  in  the  nava^  line 
should  be  confined  to  financial  contributions  to  ^he  Ad- 
miralty, a.id  the  evolving  and  execution  of  a  scheme  foi 
an  Australian  Naval  Reserve. 


Mounted  Rifles  (N.S.W.). 

But,  for  an  expenditure  easily  to  be  borne  by  the  na- 
tion, an  efficient  army  has  been  and  can  be  maintained  in 
Australia,  and  it  behoves  every  Australian  citizen  to  con- 
sider how  and  for  what  objects  such  a  force  should  exist. 

To  me  the  objects  of  a  militaiT  force  appear  as  fol- 
low :  — ■ 

1.  To  defend  our  shores  from  organised  invasion  or 
sudden  raid  ; 

2.  To  provide  secure  bases  whence  the  British  fleet 
may  operate,  and  where  it  may  refit  in 
safety ; 

?>.  To  form  a  nucleus  of  trained  officers  and  men, 
should  it  again  be  desired  to  send  aid  to  the  Im- 
perial Amiy ; 

4.  To  assist  the  civil  power,  when  necessary,  to  en- 
force law  and  order. 

To  the  1st  and  '2m\  proposiuoiis  few  will  raise  serious 
objectio^i. 

To  any  objection  to  the  3rd  it  is  sufficient  reply  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Australians  are  loyal  to,  and  proud  of, 
their  connection  with  the  Empire,  both  on  sentimental 
and  material  grounde.  That  proof  of  this  loyalty  has  been, 
and  still  is  being,  given.  That  the  surest  means  of  avoid- 
ing attack  is  to  cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

But  the  4th  !  How  many  free  and  enlightened  citi- 
zens will  exclaim,  "What,  establish  militai-ism  to  overawe 
the  people !  Perish  the  thought  I !  You  conspire  against 
the  democracy  ! ! !  '  But  consider  a  moment.  The  Austra- 
lian amiy  will  contain  in  its  ranks  only  free  men — and  free 
men  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  not  professional  sol- 
diei-s.  but  devoting  merely  a  small  portion  of  their  time  to 
soldiering,  and  for  the  rest  following  the  varipus  callings 
of  civil  life. 

Consider  that  wo  live  under  popular  and  responsible 
Government;  that  the  army  is  to  be  the  servant,  not  the 
master  of  that  Government ;  that  all  (Jovemmcnts  worthy 
of  the  name  must,  and  do,  enforce  law  and  order  ;  that  if 
the  right  to  do  this  by  means  of  a  police  force  \ye  granted, 
the  whole  point  at  issue  is  conceded. 

Fnally,  to  take  but  one  from  the  many  lessons  of  his- 
tory, would  the  American  civil  war  have  taken  place  had 
the  United  States  Goveniment  in  1860  been  able  to  com- 
mand the  sei-vices  of  an  anny  such  as  the  one  which,  un- 
der Grant,  brought  the  war  to  an  end  ? 

Having  then  decided  that  we  need  an  anny,  and  tlie 
objects  for  which  we  need  it.  the  next  thing  to  ask  is  what 
its  numbers  and  nature  should  be. 

The  question  of  numbers  is  one  for  trained  sU'ategists 
to  :idviso  upon,  after  considering  the  probable  work  piu- 
anny  may  be  called  upon  to  perfonn,  and  for  Parliament 
to  settle,  with  due  regard  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
question.  Always  bearing  in  mind  that,  with  a  nucleus 
of  trained  men,  it  will  be  a  eompaiatively  easy  matter  to 
double  or  even  quadruple  its  numbers  rapidly,  since  it  is 
much  easier  to  make  an  efficient  fighting  force  of  1000  raw 
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men,  by  drafting  tlieni  into  several  already  existing  coi-ps, 
which  have  officers  and  N.C.O.'s  knowing  their  work,  and 
a  complete  militairy  organisation  and  economy,  than  to 
turn  them  into  a  new  corps  1000  sti-ong. 

Wc  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  keep  the  Australian 
army  up  to  the  aggregate  of  the  forces  which,  so  far,  have 
been  maintained  in  the  several  States.  This  should  give 
us  something  over  20,000  men.  Now,  as  to  the  kind  of 
armv  we  sJiould  have.  The  sj'stem  obtaining  in  Switzer- 
land is  ver^'  tempting — a  national  militia,  in  which  every 
able-bodied  citzen  must  sen-e.  The  total  period  of  ser- 
vice for  each  individual  averaging  less  than  200  days,  dis- 
tributed over  25  years.  By  this,  the  Swiss,  for  an  approx- 
imate cost,  of  £1,300.000,  maintain  a  defence  force  of  about 
500,000  men. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  people  are  unlikely 
to  accept  this  system  ;  that  the  proportionate  cost  would 
probably  be  gi-eater  here,  and  that  various  conditions  are 
unfavoiirable. 

Therefore,  none  of  us  wishing  to  see  a  large  standing 
army  here,  we  must  fall  back  upon  a  system   similai-  to 
those  which  have  obtained  in  our  various  States,  and  such 
as  the  Bill  niow  before  Pai-liament  proposes  to  continue. 
Our  amiy,  then,  should  be  made  up  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  small  jjermancnt  force  of  regular  soldiers — staff 

officei-s,  drill  instructors,  and  artilleiymen. 

2.  A  body  of  militia,  or  partially  paid  men,  who  will 

be  the  backbone  of  our  army. 

3.  Rifle  clubs. 

The  whole  to  be  recruited,  except  in  waa-  time,  by 
voluntary  enlistment. 

The  permanent  force,  though  small  in  number, 
should  be  as  good  as  troops  ran  be,  and  enlisted 
for  fixed  periods. 

The  staff  should  consist  of  only  the  very  best  officers 
we  can  afford,  for  upon  it  depend  the  organisation  and 
training  of  the  whole ;  and  I  would  m-ge  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  obtaining,  from  time  to  time,  the  services  of  a 
few  of  the  best  officers  from  the  Imperial  Army  :  as  we 
shall  thus  obtain  the  benefits  of  outside  criticism  and  in- 
struction in  the  more  modem  developments  of  military 
science. 

To  deny  the  advantages  of  this  is  futility,  not  to 
avail  oiu-selves  of  them,  imbecility. 

The  militia  shoidd  be  orgaivised  in  regiments  under  its 
own  officei-si.  To  each  regiment  should  be  attached  a  suf- 
ficiency of  drill  instructors  axid  a  staff  officer  as  adjutant 
and  paymaster,  to  assist  the  regimenta,!  commander  ;  the 
latter,  however,  being  re&ponsible  for  the  efficiency  of  his 
regiment. 

Each  regiment  should  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
companies  of  squadrons,  at  different  centres,  where  local 
drills  will  be  held,  the  whole  coming  together  annually  for 
a  few  days'  training. 

The  whole  receiving  pay  for  each  day's  drill. 
The  rifle-clubs  require  no  description,  and  with  jucU- 
cious  encouragement,  would  be  largely  joined  for  the  sport 
of  rifle  shooting.  Each  club  should  be  affiliated  to  some 
regiment,  forming  to  it  a  reserve  of  trained  shots  in  case 
of  need. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  is  said  of  a  purely  vol- 
unteer force.  This  designedly ;  for  though  it  may  evoke 
much  Heated  rejoinder,  I  say  without  hesitation  that,  iii 
New  South  Wales  at  least,  the  unpaid  men,  in  general,  can- 
not compare  in  discipline,  efficiency,  or  any  militaiy  vir- 
tue, with  the  paid.  Any  experienced  partially-paid  officer 
will  agi-ee  to  this,  and  the  pui-ely  volunteer  officers,  in 
inmost  hearts,  must  admit  it. 

In  the  pai-tially-paid,  all  feel  that  they  are  paid  for  tJieir 
9ei"vices.  The  officers  have  no  compunction  in  enforcing 
discipline,  and,  bv  fines,  have  a  i-eady  means  of  so  doing. 


Tlie  volunteer  feels  he  is  confen-ing  a  favioiu-  by  at- 
tending a  drill,  objects  to  correction,  and,  if  addressed 
shai-ply,  absents  himself  on  the  next  occasion.  If  the 
workman  be  worthy  of  his  hire,  some  compensation  should 
be  given  to  our  citizen  soldiers  for  the  time,  energj-  and 
expense,  involved  by  their  soldiering.  For  it  is  no  rare 
thing  for  a  man  to  spend  three  days  in  coming  to.  attend- 
ing, and  going  from  a  parade,  and  paying  another  to  do 
his  work  in  the  meanwhile. 

Now  a  few  words  against  the  idea  which,  since  the 
South  African  war,  has  gained  ground,  that  drill  and 
training  are  umiecessai-y  if  the  men  be  but  good  shots. 
This  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  will  result  in  a  mass  of 
individuals  each  acting  as  he  thinks  fit.  But  the  whole 
art  of  war  is  to  apply  force  in  the  i-ight  way,  at  the  right 
time  and  place — and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  many 
obey  the  will,  and  carry  out  the  thought,  of  the  one  directs 
ing  brain.  Without  training,  this  is  an  impossibility. 
Tlie  more  intelligently  war  is  studied,  the  more  will  this 
be  realised.  And  the  lesson  of  South  Africa,  rightly 
read,  teaches,  not  that  training  is  useless,  but  that  it 
must  be  better  than  ever.  For  the  soldier  now  fights, 
not  in  close  order,  well  under  the  control  of  his  leaders, 
but  extended  at  wide  intei-vals,  where  he  must  perfonn  his 
dutv  intelligentlv,  not  automatically.  Officers  and  men, 
now  more  than  ever,  must  know,  and  have  confidence  in, 
each  other.  The  mistake  is  to  think  drill  the  end,  whereaa 
it  is  but  the  means. 

It  is  not  under-rating  the  excellent  work  of  the  irre- 
gulars in  Africa  tO'  say  that,  when  working  with  them,  it 
was  most  comforting  to  know  that,  somewhere  in  the  rear, 
was  a  force  of  British  infantry,  solid,  steady,  disciplined  :  a 
haven  of  refuge,  a  strong  rock  of  defence,  if  retreat  became 
necessary. 

The  Bioere  themselves  had  a  training,  innate  in  the 
race  :  the  result  of  generationis  of  wai"fare  with  natives. 
What  might  not  have  happened,  on  certain,  occasions,  had 
a  few  thousand  men,  disciplined  to  respond  like  a  machine 
to  the  will  of  a  leader,  been  on  their  side? 

Now  a  few  criticisms  of  the  defence  bill  from  the  citi- 
zen soldiers'  point  of  view. 

Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  appoint  the  Federal 
General  at  once,  and  take  his  advice  on  the  bill  which  he 
will  have  so  great  a  part  in  administering  ?  Does  the  bdl 
contain  any  security  (or  can  one  even  be  devised)  against 
a  recrudescence  of  political  interference  with  the  details 
of  military  administration — an  interference  which  is  a 
malignant  disease  to  sap  the  life  and  eat  the  heart  of  mili- 
tarv  efficiency. 

Imagine  the  militaiv  chaos  resulting  if  Captain  A. 
or  Colonel  B.,  dissatisfied  witli  General  C.'s  decision,  gets 
his  friend  Blank,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  induce  the  Minister  to 
give  the  general  a  gentle  hint. 

How  a  regiment,  with  an  M.P.  for  it,s  colonel,  ni.Tv  be 
undulv  favoiu'ed  at  the  expens?  of  others. 

How.  when  a  contingent  is  sent  on  active  sei-vice.  Cap- 
tain X..  with  jwlitical  influence,  may  be  preferred  to  Ca]> 
tain  \' .  without  it.  Advei-se  reports  from  commanding 
officer  and  general  notwithstanding  ! 

How  may  such  things  be  avoided?  Ask  a  Minister 
who  prefers  duty  to  pai-ty,  a  general  who  is  strong  and 
feai-less  in  his  office,  a  healtliy  public  opinion. 

B3'  clause  15.  which  has  been  di'agged  in  from  the 
Royal  Pay  WaiTant  for  the  army,  no  officer  above  a  cer- 
tain rank  may  hold  the  same  appointment  for  more  than 
five,  or  in  special  cases,  seiven  years. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  officers  for  the  citizen 
forces,  the  choice  being  limited  to  men  having  enough 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  real  work  demanded  bv  the  com- 
mand of  a  company,  to  say  nothing  of  a  regiment,  and  who 
live  within  reach  of  their  corps.     These  officers  cannot  be 
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moved  from  their  homes  and  occupations  to  enter  upon 
fresh  military  appointments,  but  must,  under  the  bill,  ro 
tiro  altogether,  though  they  may  bo  well  fitted  for  the 
position,  and  no  other  officer  be  available.  An  officer  is  not 
made  by  putting  rank  badges  on  his  coat,  tliough  some 
people  may  think  so  ;  and  this  should  also  be  bonic  in 
mind  in  considering  the  retiring  clauses  of  tiie  bill. 

Clauses  41  and  45.  providing  for  a  fixed  peiiod  of  en- 
listment and  a  system  of  discharge  by  purchase,  will  oper- 
ate disastrously  upon  recniiting  for  the  citizen  forces.  Tho 
beat  class  of  men  will  not  bind  themselves  do\m  as  the 
clauses  contemplate.  Take  the  case  of  a  fiumers  son,  who 
enlists  in  tJie  local  corps,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  wishes 
to  leave  his  homo  to  better  himself.  He  must  pay  £2  for 
his  dischaige  or  be  liable  to  be  haled  back,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  countiv.  for  some  drill  or  training. 

All  citizen  soldiers,  except  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency, should  have  a  i-ight  to  their  ciischai-ge  upon  giving 
14  days'  notice,  handing  in  all  Government  or  regiment<il 
property  which  has  been  issued  to  them,  and  paying  any 
debts  they  mav  owe  their  corps.  If  it  t>e  desired  to  offei" 
them  an  additional  inducement  to  remain,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  period  of  service,  during  which  the  regulations  for 
efficiency  have  been  complied  with,  why  not  give  a  small 
bonus  or  sum  of  defened  pay  and  grant  exemption  from 
S3i"vice  ou  juries.  The  latter,  in  Now  South  Wales,  has 
been  in  the  past  a  gi-eat  inducement  to  men  to  attend  to 
their  militaxy  work. 

Then  the  Bill  bristles  with  provisions  for  courts  mai"- 
tial  and  penalties,  and  for  dealing  with  desei-tere.  Many 
of  these  clauses  ai-e  necessary  and  quite  unobjectionable  ; 
but  all  should  be  subjected  to  close  and  intelligent  scni- 
tiny  by  members  of  Pailiament.  Not  with  a  view  to  tire- 
works  speeches  and  ad  aiptdndum  bids  for  popularity, 
but  to  give  Australia  a  sound  defence  force  under  a  work- 
able Act. 

With  regaid  to  desertion.  Surely,  except  in  t.ime  of 
national  emergency,  which  has  been  duly  proclaimed  by 
the  Govemor-GeneraJ,  there  should  be  no  stRh  thing  as 


deeertion  for  citizen  soldiers  Let  a  man  attend  drill  oi- 
training,  or  stay  away,  as  he  sees  fit.  But  give  him  no 
pay  unless  he  has  attended  a  niininium  numl)cr ; 
and  if  he  persistently  alwenls  himself  without  leave,  give 
his  commanding  officer  power  to  dismiss  iiini  summarily. 

Reg;uding  he  enforcement  of  discipline  and  coiirt»- 
nuu'tial.  No  exception  can  reasonably  be  taken  to  mem- 
bers of  the  citizen  forces-  being  subject  to  militai-y  law,  and 
treated  in  evei-j-  way  as  soldiers  whilst  they  are  on  duty. 
Indeed,  tliey  ought  to  be  ;  for  there  is  no  use  in  playing  at 
soldioi-s,  and  thore  must  be  a  means  of  enforcing  disci- 
pline, if  we  want  a  good  ai-niy.  But  whilst  it  is  well  to 
have  the  iipwer  of  punishment  in  resei-vc,  to  Ijc  exercised 
if  noccesai-y.  there  is  a  ]>ower  which,  sj>eaking  as  a  com- 
manding officer,  I  would,  except  in.  the  very  gravest  cases, 
much  rather  resort  to  than  to  a  court  martial  :  the  power, 
which  is  not  given  in  the  bill;  of  summarily  reducing  m 
rank,  or  dismissing  any  N.C.O.  or  man,  for  gi-oss  breach 
of  discipline,  or  for  misconduct,  or  general  unfitness.  Any 
man  so  reduced  or  dismi.ssetl  having  a  right,  to  appeal  to 
higher  authority.  This  power  has  existed  in  New  Soutli 
Wales  for  many  yeai-s.  and  I  am  unaware  of  any  instance 
of  its  abuse. 

Certainly  no  commanding  officer  would  designedly 
create  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  his  command,  for  the 
well-being  of  which  he  is  probably  very  solicitous,  (if  he  is 
not  lie  should  be  got  rid  of),  and  the  moral  effect  of  such 
a  dismissal  is  a  great  deterrent  to  fui-ther  military  crime. 

Finally,  we  have  in  Australia  the  material  for  form- 
ing a  very  fine  militai-\'  force.  Indoctl.  we  possess  no  in- 
different one  now. 

All  ranks  of  the  citizen  forces  arc  prepaixd  to  do 
theii'  part  in  a  work,  which  is  not  only  foi-  tne  defence  of 
Australia,  but  for  the  good  of  the  Empiie.  and.  os  1 
tiiinly  believe,  for  the  moral  and  physical  vrsll-being  of 
many  of  our  rising  generation.  It  only  remains  for  the 
Government  and  Pai-liajnent  of  the  Commonwealth  to  do 
their  share — remembering  that  a  good  beginning  is  half 
the  battle. 


Botes. 


ipoutics. 

"Ithuriel."  of  the  Argus,  in  writing   of  the 
The  Barton    "Federal  members,"  has,   with  KipHngesque 
Ministry,       brevity  and  diroctnpss,  hit  upon  the  cardinal 
shortcoming     of     the    Barton     Government. 
'The  Govei-nment  (he  says)  is  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  dis- 
cordant atoms,  and  there  is  no  guiding  mind,  no  predominat- 
ing personality  to  bind  it  together  and  give  it  coherence  and 
purpose." 

And  again,  speaking  of  two  of  its  most  prominent  members. 
First  of  Mr.  Barton :  "He  is  amenable  to  argument,  and  the 
strongest  argument  which  can  be  advanced  to  him  is  a  report 
from  the  Whip  that  the  numbers  are  against  him."  And  of  Mr. 
Kingston  :  "He  thinks  everything  in  his  Bills  rital.  and  fights 
to  the  last  gasp  for  trivialities.     Mr.  Barton  thinks  nothing 

vital  and  nothing  worth  fighting  for." 

»  •  ~ 

I.N-  presiding  over  tho  annual  general  meet- 
Anglo-Saxon  ing  of  the  Britisli  Empire  League.  Earl  Eger- 
Union,  ton  of  Tatton    said;    "We    hop.-  that   before 

long  there  will  be  an  unwritten  league  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  and  that  it  will  not  be  less  strong  be- 
cause it  is  unwritten." 

•  *  • 

According  to  Mr.  Henry  Lucy.   Mr.  Arthur 

Mr   Balfour's  Balfo"''  seldom    prepares  his  speeches,  or  at 

Notes.  ^'^^^^   (which    is    not,    after    all,    the     same 

thing)  seldom  uses  notes,  even  in  the  cases  of 
ceremonial  speeches;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  vote  of 
£100,000  to  Lord  Roberts  he  spoke  from  very  voluminous 
notes',  "which  indicated  great  care  and  preparation." 


If  Mr.  Barton  and  his  colleagues  were  not 
The  Voice  of  wholly  given  over  to  the  sixteen  or  twenty 
Queensland,  labour  representatives  who  sit  on  the  Oppo- 
sition corner,  and  to  whom  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  on  tho  introduction  of  the 
Kanaka  Bill  were  addressed,  they  would  pay  more  lieed  than 
they  appear  to  be  doing,  to  the  powerful  appeal  nhicli  has 
been  addressed,  by  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  tho  Commonwealth.  "The  State  Government," 
said  Mr.  Philp.  "was  totally  unprepared  for  legislation  of  so 
summary  and  drastic  a  nature  as  contemplated  in  the  present 
Bill."  Naturally,  they  had  trusted  to  some  attention  being 
paid  to  the  opinions  of  authoritative  persons,  and  especially  to 
those  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  a  recognized  expert,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  report  upon  the 
whole  sugar  industry.  It  must  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Philp 
represents  the  Queensland  people:  for  otherwise  mere  would 
be  some  counter  expression  of  opinion.  I'ither  in  or  out  of  the 
State  Parhament;  yet.  thougli  Que<'nsland  speaks  through  the 
highest  pohtical  authority  in  the  State,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  adamant^ — why  ?  because  the  legislation  is  being  de- 
manded by  the  Labour  I'arty.  and  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  not  the  resolution  to  do  what  it  must  know  to  be 
just. 

Another  argument — and  a  strong  one — is  that  there  are  in 
existence  State  laws  by  wliich  the  black  labour  w  ill  be  gradually 
got  rid  of :  yet  the  Commonwealth  has  stepped  completely 
over  it  to  satisfy  this  reckless  demand  for  almast  instan- 
taneou  suppression,  and  now  proposes  to  handicap  the  indus- 
try (so  far  as  black  labour  is  concerned)  to  the  extent  of  £2  a 
ton  on  its  products — beginning  in  July  next! 
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In  answer  to  the  superficial  contention  that  the  Senators  of 
Queensland,  as  representative  of  that  State,  are  in  favour  of 
instant  abolition,  Mr.  Philp  answers  that  those  same  Senators 
represent  only  L'9,000  out  of  104,000  electors.  He  further  says 
that  the  State  of  Queensland  will  be  "victimised" ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  that  State  had,  at  the  last  moment, 
consent*'d  to  join  the  Union,  only  on  condition  that  the  Black 
Labour  Question  should  be  resen-ed  for  the  local  Parliament, 
the  concession  would  have  been  immediately  granted.  Tlie 
Queensland  people  may  well  feel  bitter. 


Xitcratnrc,  Hrt,  anC>  Science. 

The  writing  world  in  Great  Britain,  like  all 
The  Making  of  the  other  little  worlds  which  have  power 
Many  Books,  to  move  about,  is  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  it*  autunin  holiday,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  a  literary  kind  to  say  of  it.  But  we  know 
for  a  fact  that  bookselling  matters  are  reviving  wonderfully, 
and  that  there  is  to  be  a  remarkably  large  output  next  sea- 
son.    Fiction  in  particular  is  to  be  amply  represented. 

An  Empire  Shakespeare  Society  for  the  furthering  of  the 
.study  of  Shakespeare  by  all  manner  of  men  and  women,  is  be- 
ing founded  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Ii-ving  and  othere. 
»  «  » 

It  is  now   generally   recognised    that   Mr. 

The  Hall  Caine  has  forsaken  the  slow  pursuit 

Eternal   City,    of  fame — the  sort  of  fame  that  can  be  laid 

up,  like  the  "treasures  in  heaven'' — and  has 

devoted  himself  to  the  search  for  notoriety  and  its  companion 

in  the  field  of  literature — lucre.     His  books  are  now  heralded 

and  puffed  in  anticipation  of  tiieir  publication  with  as  mucl) 


method  as  would  be  adopted  by  an  auctioneer  in  the  sale  of 
an  unfinished  gimcrack  suburban  villa,  so  that  we  all  know  it 
is  coming!  "The  Eternal  City"  has  gone  through  a  first  edi- 
tion of  100,000,  and  the  cry  is  "still  they  come." 

Hear  what  the  recognised  literary  journals  have  to  say 

about  it. 

The  AthencEwn  observes:  "The  plot  alone  is  complicated, 
riotously  imagined,  and  boisterously  carried  through.  More 
pageants,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  than 
have  perhaps  ever  been  imagined  in  the  brain,  or  entered 
in  the  note  book  of  a  novehst,  jostle  one  another.  If  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  material  be  a  measure  of  success,  then  must 
it  be  one  of  the  foremost  novels  of  the  day.  .  .  .  There 
ii  really  almost  nothing  that  is  not  in  the  book,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  signs  of  judicious  selection  or  artistic  handling. 
.  .  .  It  is  'fine,  confused  feeding,'  perhaps,  but  as  reading 
not  to  be  so  much  commended." 

C.K.S.,  in  the  Sphere,  insists  that  "ifc  requires  positive 
courage  to  say  aii  appreciative  word  for  Mr.  Caine  in  a  liter- 
ary club  of  to-day." 

Mr.  Heinemann,  Mr.  HaJl  Caiue's  publisher,  has  added 
a  new  terror  to  the  writing  of  fiction — he  has  issued  a  poster ! 
It  is  thus  described  :   "Against  a  yellow  sky,  filled   with   sun- 
light, St.  Peter  rises  in  the  middle  distance"! 
•  »  • 

This  well-known  post-office  interrogator 
Mr.  Henniker  had  arranged  to  write  a  book  upon  the 
Heaton,  M.P.  English  post-office  for  Jlr.  Grant  Richards, 
publisher;  but,  according  to  the  Aihcnccum, 
the  MS.  had  gi-own  to  such  dimensions  that  it  is  being  spoken 
of  iis  an  "exhausti\e  history."  Whether  the  publisher  is  still 
keen  cannot  be  said. 


Hrticlcs  of  (3cncval  Hustralian  Gonccvn. 

[This  division  of  the  columns  of  Umted  ArSTR.^UA  is  intended  for  the  piibUcation  of  such  contributions  as  the  Editor  is  unable  to  place  under  >he  head  of  "  Signed 
Articles."  Equal  opportunity  will,  however,  be  afforded  under  it  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and  opinions  of  every  kind  on  subjects  of  general 
-Australian  concern,  such  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily  expressive  of  the  principles  or  policy  of  the  Magazine.] 


The  Federal  City. 


By  Thos.   H.  Sme.alTon,  F.S.--\.  (S.A.) 

PART    II. 

Its  Government. 


Turning  now  to  tJie  second  point  which  I  have  stated  for  con- 
sideration, via.  :  How  is  the  city  to  be  governed.'  I  realize  that 
tliere  confronts  us  a  iiuestion  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
moment,  for  not  only  have  we  Australians  had  placed  upon  us 
the  gra\e  responsibility  of  shewing  to  the  world  the  concrete 
results  of  the  engineering  and  architectural  skill  of  the  ago  in 
building  the  city,  but  also  of  shewing,  by  our  method  of 
governing  it,  our  ability  to  deal  with  a  question  which  nearly 
wrecked  the  prcKsperity  of  the  City  of  Washington  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  ultimate 
form  the  government  may  assume,  there  will  have  to  he  some 
method  of  civic  control  exercised  during  its  infancy,  whicli 
fcha.ll  be  capable  of  extension,  and  wliich  may  yet  be  absorbed 
in  any  larger  scheme  without  doing  violence  to  it. 

The  nature  of  the  first  work  to  be  done  in  estabUshing  iho 
city  is  bound  to  bring  together  a  population  which  must  be 
accommodated  in  some  fashion,  temporal"}'  or  otherwise.  City 
building  means  the  presence  of  a  small  army  of  iixtdzans,  whicii 
will  necessarily  precede  the  ultimate  settlement;  and,  while 
it  may  be  quite  consistent  for  the  Central  Government  to 
throw  upon  contractors  and  the  people  themselves  the  respon- 
sibilty  of  providing  the  necessai-y  house  accommodation,  it 
would  be  more  conduoivc  to  health,  comfort  and  economy  that 
properly-built  houses,  w  ith  all  sanitan-  safeguards,  should  first 
be  erected  by  the  Government,  ajid  rented  to  the  occupajits! 
Die  Government  would  be  at  no  loss  in  doing  this,  and  would 
certainly  minimise  many  dangers  which  arc  natural  to  the 
aggregation  of  people  in  communities. 

To  do  this — as  well  as  many  other  things  which  have  a 
place  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  city's  grow  th — some  authority 
must  be  created,  with  power  to  control  tlie  acts  of  tliose  who 
shall  first  inhabit  it,  as  well  as  to  shaiie  the  course  of  its 
development  along  definite  lines ;  the  principles  of  which  shall 


liave  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Parliament.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  appointments  mast  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  c-ontinue  to  be  .so  at  least 
during  the  early  yeai-s  of  the  city's  growth  ;  for  it  is  clear, 
beyond  a  peradventure.  that  municipal  institutions  cannot 
exist  from  the  beginning  of  things,  and  for 
two  reasons  :  1st,  because  the  population  at 
the  outset  would  not  be  sufficiently  settletl  to 
warrant  it  in  having  a  franchise  to  deal  with  questions  affect- 
ing permajient  settlement:  and  2nd,  because  wo  must  not  for- 
get that  authority  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  light  of  a 
future  which  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  prepared  for  on  wcU- 
thought^out  and  continuous  lines  of  development.  This  indi- 
cates that,  at  the  outset,  at  least,  municipal  control  mu.st  he 
plaoetl  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  wlio  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Government  for  the  execution  of  certain  clearly  defined 
duties.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that,  at  tlie  beginning,  the  man- 
agement of  all  affairs  having  to  do  with  municipal  control  be 
vested  in  a  Commission,  which  shall  act  according  to  prin- 
ciples clearly  definetl  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  but  also 
endowed  with  extensive  legislative  and  executive  powers. 
This  course  is  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  American  prece- 
dent, in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Washington,  but  not  wholly 
so,  inasmuch  as  such  a  commission  as  I  suggest  would  prac- 
tically take  the  place  of  a  municipal  council,  while  it  also 
acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
necessaiy  accommodation  for  the  departments  of  government 
—the  latter  of  which  is  ix-ally  all  that  the  Washington  Com- 
missions were  appointed  to  do,  I  suggest  that  the  Commission 
should  consist  of,  say,  three  competent  men,  whose  grasp  of 
the  duties  whicli  they  would  be  expected  to  fulfil  should  he 
undoubted,  and  whose  knowledge  and  ability  in  practical 
affairs  should  be  backed  up  by  a  large  fund  of  common-sense. 
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Departing,  again,  somewhat  from  the  Auniuau  pi-ocedent, 
but  anticipating  its  utility,  I  suggest  that  this  (.'onunissioii 
should  be  appointed  iinmpdiat<>ly  after  the  territoiT  of  the 
Federal  State  is  selected,  and  that  its  first  duty  should  )>o  to 
coUect  data  from  all  sources,  and  then  to  submit  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  the  result  of  its  work,  in  the  form  of 
clearly-defined  plans  for  the  laying  out  of  a  city,  and  the 
statement  of  all  provisions  which  its  researches  show  to  be 
necessai-y  for  the  public  senices.  which  must  eventually,  and 
from  time  to  time,  be  mad<?  for  the  convenience  of  the  future 
population. 

Some  such  method  as  this  n  ill,  I  am  sure,  commend  itself 
to  all  who  give  the  matter  serious  thought,  for  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that,  amid  the  whirl  and  rush  of  a  parliamentary 
session,  legislators  should  be  able,  or  expected,  to  give  the 
time  and  concentration  of  purpase,  which  would  bo  un- 
doubtedly necessary  to  the  production  of  a  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  a  city  worthy  of  the  great  occasion.  Such  a 
course  would,  I  believe,  prove  to  be  a  wise  economy  of  time, 
for  the  report,  of  such  a  Commission  would  command  the 
greatest  respect,  and  take  far  less  time  to  consider  than  would 
the  process  of  evolving  a  scheme  by  either  a  Ministry  or  a 
Parliament.  This  s^iggestion,  too,  is  (juite  in  the  spirit  of 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Americans  100  years  ago,  but  is, 
I  submit,  more  likely  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

In  this  matter  of  municipal  control  the  creatoi's  of  the 
federal  capital  will  do  well  to  move  with  more  than  ordinary 
care,  for  the  achievement  of  success  in  establishing  such  a 
city  as  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  proud  of— not  ultimat4?ly. 
but  from  the  very  beginning — depends  almost  entirely  upon 
it.  Admitting  that  the  difference  of  time  and  circumstance 
mak«  exact  parallels  between  the  creation  of  the  capital  cities 
of  America  and  Austraha  impossible :  admitting,  also,  that 
what  the  Americans  did  for  themselves  without  precedent,  so 
also  can  the  Australians  do ;  it  is  yet  wise,  in  a  case  of  such 
infinite  import.anc«  to  the  whole  Commonwealth,  to  gather 
knowledge  that  may  be  useful  to  us  from  e\cry  source,  and 
take  lessons  from  the  ripened  experience  and  matured  judg- 
ment of  othere. 

Glancing  briefly,  tlien,  in  this  .spirit,  at  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  American  federal  city,  we  find  that  the  City 
of  AVa.shington  was  founded  by  an  Act  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  passed  on  July  10th,  1790,  as  the  result  of  the  reali- 
zation, by  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  of  the  absolute  need 
of  some  definite  and  fixed  place  of  abode  for  the  (iovornment 
of  the  newly-formed  Union. 

While  the  selection  of  the  territory  which  was  to  be  dc- 
vot<?d  to  federal  purposes  was  an  act  of  the  nation,  so  to 
speak,  by  its  representatives  in  Congress,  the  choice  of  a  site 
for  the  capital  city  of  the  United  States  was  delegated  to  the 
one  man  who  was  perfectly  trusts  by  all  parties  in  the 
Union,  viz.,  George  Washington. 

The  responsibility  thus  laid  upon  Washington  was  exceed- 
ingly gi'eat.  and  he — from  what  motives  we  know  not — volun- 
tarily and  wisely  associated  with  himself  for  the  performance 
of  this  task  two  of  the  foremost  and  most  trusted  of  his  coun- 
sellors, namely,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison. 

For  four  years  these  three  famous  men  deliberated  to- 
gether on  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  federal  city  before 
coming  to  a  definite  agreement,  and  even  then  their  choice  met 
with  great  opposition  from  many  sourc-cs,  and  more  tluui  one 
attempt  was  made  to  have  it  altered. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  President  was  under  au  Act 
of  Congress,  which  decreed  the  appointment  of  three  Com- 
missioners, whose  duty  it  was  to  sec  to  the  proper  survey  of 
the  federal  territorj-,  and  to  secure,  from  the  owners,  the 
land  required  for  the  federal  capital. 

It  n  ill  be  seen  by  tliis  correspondence  of  the  time,  bctwt-en 
tho  President  and  Jefferson,  that  Washington,  acting  under 
his  prerogative,  did  not  call  for  designs  for  the  laying  out  of 
the  new  city,  but  boldly  appointed  to  the  great  undertaking 
a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  conipet.ent  to  do  it  justice. 

From  the  standpoint  of  100  years  later,  it  is  impossible  to 
endorse  the  whole  of  the  plan  submitted  by  Major  L'Knfant 
for  this  colossal  work,  but  I  should  do  scant  justice  to  the 
memory  of  an  exceedingly  able  man,  did  I  not  say  that  the 
breadth  of  view,  and  grasp  of  the  future  requirements  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  city  that  was  to  be,  that  was  shown 
by  him  in  his  proposals,  ought  to  command  the  respectful 
admiration  of  all  who  are  studying  this  question  to-day.  It 
is  well,  indeed,  for  the  City  of  Washington  that  its  designer 
was  bold  enough  to  see  in  the  ■magnificent  distances"  which 


he  created  in  las  ^iijit  avenui.-)>  and  strecls.  the  necessury 
conditions  for  the  lu'conimodation  of  a  population  which  to-dny 
totals  nearly  300, (XKJ  souls,  and  HJiicli  is  still  rapidly  increas- 
ing. No  doubt  ho  was  called  a  visionary  by  the  cautious  men 
of  his  agi' — and  so,  fortuiuitely  for  their  children's  children, 
he  was  but  it  is  to  8Uoh  seers  of  visions  that  tho  ages  are 
indebted  beyond  possible  recompense  ;  luid  I  only  hope  that 
the  federal  city  builders  of  this  Australian  Commonwealth 
will  be  imbuiHl  with  a  like  spirit  to  that  of  liim  whosi'  genius 
lifted  him  to  a  height  from  which  his  vision  of  the  future  was 
so  clear  and  prophetic. 

Tho  whole  attitude  of  Congress  in  the  creation  of  Uio 
federal  city  was  mean,  and  the  provision  made  by  it  for  tliat 
purjiose  totally  and  designedly  ina<lequate.  The  City  of 
Washington  exists  to-day  more  in  spite  of  the  earlier  politi- 
cians ot  the  United  .Stiitt's  than  because  of  them.  It  is  an 
astonishing  fact  that  the  expense  involved  in  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  and  in  its  growth  for  many  a  year  subsequently, 
was  onlj-  met  by  the  charity  of  tlie  nation,  and  that  by  the 
direct  mandate  of  Congress  itself. 

The  history  of  llu'  Jiiunicipal  government  of  Washington 
is,  briefly,  this  ; 

1st — 17y0;  The  President  the  sole  appointed  selector  of 
the  site. 

2nd--  Januarj',  17U1  ;  Three  Commissioners  selected  by  him, 
under  Act  of  Congress,  to  survey  tlie  federal  territory  and 
to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  for  the  public  officos  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

;5rd — March,  1791  :  Appointment  of  Major  L'Enfant  to 
lay  out  the  city. 

4th — ISO'!:  Incorporation  of  the  City  of  Washington,  and 
the  creation  of  a  Mayor  and  Common  Council  to  govern  it . 

oth  1871  :  Charter  of  the  city  revoked,  and  the  municipal 
council  abolished  in  favour  of  a  territorial  government,  with 
a  Governor  and  a  representative  in  Congress,  all  municipal 
improvement-s  being  delegated  to  a  Board  of  Works.  During 
the  existonce  of  this  board  the  city  was  vastly  improved,  but 
the  expenditure  undertaken  by  it  was  so  lavish  and  ill-regu- 
latod  that  Congress  abolished  it  three  years  later. 

Oth--1878;  Territorial  form  of  government  abolished,  and 
the  District  of  Colujubia  created  a  municipal  corporation,  to 
be  governed  by  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  they  to  have  appor- 
tioned to  them  the  various  duties  of  corporation  officers,  at 
the  same  time  exercising  both  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tioiLS,  and  to  report  annually  to  Congress  an  account  of  their 
proceedings. 

Ultra  democratic  as  the  Americans  are  said  to  be,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  tliis  last  and  mast  autocratic  form  of 
unreprest'ntative  government  has  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory 
in  its  result*,  that  the  citizens  of  Washington  are  well  con- 
tent to  enjoy  its  advantages,  without  any  question  as  to  its 
being  demo-  or  any  other  cratic. 

The  great  question  which  we  Australians  must  now  decide 
has  much  light  cast  on  it  by  the  experiences  which  I  have  very 
briefly  related,  and  the  course  which  I  suggest  as  one  which 
would  likely  give  good,  if  not  the  best,  results  is  as  follows  :  — 

1st.  Let  the  Federal  Parliament  select  a  federal  terri- 
tory, and,  if  not  already  Crown  lands,  and  if  compensation  is 
to  be  made  for  it  to  a  Government  or  an  individual,  do  not 
follow  the  American  plan  of  partial  acquisition,  but  ab.solutely 
secure  the  fee  simple  of  it-  and  never  part  with  it. 

2nd.  Concurrently  with  this  purchase,  appoint  three  com- 
missioueis  to  (X)  make  a  perfect  examination  of  the  territory, 
(B)  suggest  a  site  for  the  federal  city,  (C)  lay  out  a  plan  of 
such  city,  and  report  the  whole  result  to  Parliament  within 
two  years  of  their  appointment. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  most  jK-rfect 
economy  to  give  this  Commission  cvcr.v  opportunity  to  visit 
the  representative  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  to  enablo 
them  to  give  the  best  advice  that  is  possible  to  be  obtained 
on  a  subject  which,  everyone  will  admit,  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance. 

While  it  goes  without  .sa.ving  that  any  scheme,  however 
perfect,  will  be  subjectetl  to  opposition,  yet  I  believe  that  a 
consensus  of  opinion  would  be  speedily  arrived  at  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  would,  if  not  in  the  same  session,  at  least  in  the 
succeeding  one,  be  expressed  in  an  Act  empowering  the 
Government  to  place  the  agreed-upon  scheme  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners  for  carrying  into  effect.  I  may  be  too 
sanguine,  but  I  believe  that  in  three  years  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  creation  of  the  city  could  be  thoughtfully  and  carefully 
formulated  and  put  into  operation. 
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A    "  White    Australia  " — The  Other  Side. 

Bv  E.  Thorne  (O.). 


The  sentiment,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  tJie  a-spiration 
contained  in  the  phrase,  'A  White  AustraUa,"  is  one  that  old 
colonists  have  been  familiar  with  from  the  earliest  times,  so 
far  a.s  tlie  liistori-  of  Queensland  is  concerned,  and  from  all 
tliat  one  could  learn  in  tliese  days,  had  been  the  hope  of  tue 
squatters  and  early  .settlers  in  country  districts,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  occupation  of  Australia  by  our  countrymen. 
But  in  these  by-gone  times  the  idea  had  been  rather  the  em- 
bodiment of  hope,  than  of  anything  like  a  settled,  much  less 
an  avowed,  policy.  Blood-thirsty  and  callous  as  the  older  race 
certainly  were,  so  far  as  the  black  inliabitants  ivhom  they  dis- 
placed were  concerned,  most  of  them  had  a  certain  amount  of 
shame  which  prevented  them  from  making  a  political  war-cry 
of  a  policy  which  they  believed  in.  and  did  their  best  to  put 
into  practical  operation.  Undoubtedly  the  feeling  that  to  put 
forward  so  bluntly  a  policy  to  which  most  of  them  were  \\-edded, 
at  a  time  when  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  continent  was  only 
occupied  by  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  would  have  aroused  in- 
dignation at  home,  as  well  as  caused  pain  to  that  ]3ortion  of  the 
colonial  population  i\ho,  lidng  in  the  towns,  where  the  blacks 
did  not  interfere  with  their  comforts  or  property,  wished, 
naturally,  to  have  these  "old  famili(>s"  removed,  witliout  their 
attention  being  called  to  the  particular  inethods  by  which  this 
much-to-be-desired  improvement  was  being  effected.  Hence 
we  have  managed,  in  one  way  and  another,  to  gradually  clear  a 
large  portion  of  Southern  Queensland  of  its  coloure'l  ownei-s, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  contract,ed  the  habit  of  thanking 
God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men — those  rascally  Spaniards, 
for  instance — and  we  have  no  sense  of  shame  when  from  quite 
another  standpoint  the  cry  is  raised  by  certain  of  our  politi- 
cians of  "A  White  Australia." 

To  an  old  colonist,  like  the  present  writer,  tJiis  new  catcli- 
cry  calls  back  a  variety  of  recollections.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
biographers  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  Hermando  de 
Soto,  that  'he  joyed  in  the  hunting  of  savages"  The 
same  might  be  said  of  nearly  eveiy  one  of  the  old  race  of 
Queensland  stjuatters.  But  perhaps  they  ''joyqd"  as  much  in 
surrounding  them  in  their  camps  at  night,  and  exterminating 
all  the  tribe — excepting  the  younger  women — at  a  blow,  as 
tliey  did  in  hunting  them.  Some,  perhaps,  preferred  the 
chase.  Such  must  have  been  the  taste  of  one,  who,  on  slioot>- 
ing  a  well-grown  young  man  out  of  a  tree,  cut  slips  of  the  lean 
meat  from  liis  victim,  and  twisted  tliem  about  his  colt's  bit,  to 
teach  him  to  assist  in  hunting  his  prey  with  more  certainty. 
Others,  again,  looked  on  poison  as  a  better  plan  for  cleanng 
the  countn-,  and  inaugurating  a  'White  Australia."  I  onco 
travelled  through  a  beautiful  plain,  on  one  side  of  which  lay 
the  whit-ening  bones  of  a  whole  tribe  who  had  been  thus  dis- 
posed of,  with  the  exception  of  one  lad.  One  need  hardly  add 
that  this  was  the  dry  humour  of  a  Scotchman.  Another 
equally  humourous  native  of  the  north,  bearing  one  of  the  most 
honoured  of  names,  used  to  entertain  us  with  humourous 
sketches  of  the  results  of  individual  poisoning,  diversified  by 
equally  amusing  stories  of  the  effect  produced  witli  a  rifle.  One 
could  fill  pages  with  pleasant  stories  of  this  sort.  These  were 
the  earlier  labourei's  on  behalf  of  a  "White  Australia."  They 
had  the  same  thoroughness  which  characterises  their  succes- 
sors of  to-day.  A  gentleman  now  residing  a  few  miles  from 
Brisbane,  on  a  well-earned  competence,  used  to  tell  how  he 
was  once  taken  to  task,  bj-  his  employer,  when,  as  a  very 
young  man,  he  had  taken  part  in  his  first  battue,  because  he 
had  not  killed  a  piccaninny,  which  he  said  he  had  seen  crawl 
into  a  bunch  of  long  grass.  He  was  told,  with  a  directness 
H  hich  n  ould  do  credit  to  the  most  cold-blooded  of  other  nation- 
alities, tliat  he  must  remember  in  future  that  they  had  to  kill 
the  nits  as  well  as  the  lice. 

A  verj'  small  offence,  or  fancied  offence,  was  enough  to 
call  dqwn  all  the  force  of  squatiterdom  on  these  obnoxious 
people.  I  once  got  myself  a  bad  name,  which  followed  me  for 
many  years,  and  rose  up  in  judgment  against  me  in  unexpected 
places,  as  a  dangerous  man.  because  of  an  objection  to  allow  a 
neighbouring  squatter  and  his  men  the  use  of  my  boat  to  cros.s 
a  wide  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  night  attack  on  a 
tribe  of  blacks,  who.  it  was  supposed — I  found  there  Has  no  evi- 
dence at  all— had  visited  the  run,  and  killed  and  partially  eaten 
a  bullock.      Amongst  that  tribe  were  men  who  had  done  me 


many  acts  of  kindness,  merely  from  a  natural  good-heart,ed- 
ness.  One  of  tliem  was  as  fine  a  sample  of  a  man  as  I  have 
seen  on  three  continents.  He  was  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a 
philosopher.  He  had  saved  my  life  on  an  occas.";on.  We  had 
been  travelling  companions  in  places  whei-*  never  a  white  man 
had  previously  trod;  we  had  exchanged  blood,  which  gave  me 
all  the  privileges  of  his  tribe ;  and.  in  short,  there  was  a 
friendsliip  between  us  such  as  one  only  chances  on  at  rare 
intervals.  And  because  I  would  not  allow  this  man  and  his 
relatives  to  be  assassinated  in  cold  blood,  my  name  was  covered 
with  approbium,  and  I  branded  as  a  dangerous  man,  who  was 
false  to  his  race,  and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  decent 
white  men. 

All  this  is  ancient  hLsto^-.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  last 
of  that  generation.  Not  one  of  them,  with  all  their  splendid 
qualities — and  in  many  respects  the  old  race  of  squatters  were 
of  the  noblest  of  their  race — died  owning  the  property  they  had 
spilt  .so  much  blood  to  hold  in  peace,  according  to  their  ideas. 
Mo.st  of  them  died  poor.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  they  and 
the  native  poUce  force  which  they  instituted  to  assist  in  work- 
ing out  their  ideal,  were  mighty  instniments  in  making  pos- 
.sible  "the  beautiful  sentiment"  of  a  White  Australia. 

Let  me  add,  for  fear  of  any  misconception  on  this  point, 
that  of  late  years,  since  the  aboriginal  population  has  almost 
died  out  in  the  more  settled  distriots,  and  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  the  squatt-ers,  or  their  dogs  to  annoy 
their  cattle,  steps  have  been  taken  to  alleviate  their  lot;  an 
aboriginal  protector  has  been  appointed,  and  much  has  been 
done  to  benefit  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  blacks  who  still 
survive.  If,  by  good  management,  their  decrease  should  be 
changed  into  an  increase,  and  those  forty  thousand  should  be- 
come eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand,  as  I  believe  to  be  quite 
on  the  cards,  if  the  efficiont  and  enthusiastic  protec*:or  should 
hit  on  a  plan  of  settlenumt  which  will  suit  their  requirements, 
these  native  Australians,  who  are  by  no  means  so  low  a  race 
as  many  of  their  enemies  have  pourtrayed  them,  wiU  add  an 
additional  enigma  to  the  very  knotty  and  unique  problem  which 
Mr.  Barton  and  his  friends  will  have  to  solve  before  their 
"beautiful  sentiment"  can  be  reduced  to  practice,  in  Queens- 
land alone  -to  say  nothing  of  the  unknown  numbers  >Tho  still 
inhabit  the  vast  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  known  as  Wes- 
tern Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory. 

It  is  well  to  give  a  due  weight,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter,  to  the  fact,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  overlooked  by 
some,  that  Australia  was  nob  so  many  years  since  a  purely 
black  man's  country,  and  that  its  original  owners  still  exist, 
although  in  much  diminished  nunibere. 

Away  back  in  the  early  "fifties,"  when  residing  in  New 
York,  I  found  existing  amongst  the  recently  arrived  Irish  immi- 
grants a  strong  antipathy  towards  the  negro  population,  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  these  two  races  competed  for  the  same 
class  of  labour.  These  were  the  days  before  the  steam  derrick 
had  supei-seded  the  hod  :  and  one  could  easily  understand  the 
objection  of  the  Irish  to  carr\-  bricks  up  the  same  ladder  as  a 
negro.  But.  with  us  in  Queensland  the  case  is  different.  While 
the  fact  holds  good  of  all  Australia  that  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  Asiatic  population — Chinese,  Hindoos,  and 
Syrians  principally- it  is  in  Queensland  alone  that  organised 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  introducing  coloured  labour, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  parcels  of  Japanese, 
has  been  entirely  of  Kanakas  from  the  South  Seas.  It  is 
against  these  latter  that  the  cry  of  a  ''^Tute  Australia"  has 
been  principally  raised.  Practically  speaking,  we  have  already 
SEttled  the  question  of  an  influx  of  Chinese,  by  stringent 
legislation,  in  which  the  whole  community  were  unitedly  joined 
from  a  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  thus  preventing  the 
entire  populating  of  the  counti-y  by  hordes  of  Mongolians.  As 
to  the  Hindoo,  the  paternal  care  of  the  Indian  Government 
has  always  precluded  these  ever  assuming  a  threatening  aspect. 
Of  these  people  who  have  come  amongst  us.  few  have  evinced 
any  desire  to  enter  the  labour  market  :  they  are  mostly  pera- 
patetic  traders  or  little  shop-keepers. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  periods  of  "crisis."  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  Queensland  have  never  been  able  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  The  great  bulk  of  work- 
ing men  prefer  the  attractions  of  town  life;     while,    for   the 
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genus  'unemployod,"  thoy  hate  tlie  fanner  and  all  his  work 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  is  largely  from 
this  class  that  the  outcry  against,  hhick  labour  proceeds.  Yet 
were  every  Kanaka  sent  lionie  to  his  island  to-inorrow,  not 
one  of  these  patriots  wouhl  turn  to  and  do  his  work.  And  to  a 
large  extent  they  are  in  the  right,  and  have  a  reason  for  their 
objection  to  plantation  work,  which  is  far  more  ti-jing  than 
ordinary  agriculture,  which  can  be  followed  liere  as  well  as  in 
most  other  countries,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  other  inhabitant 
of  Northern  Europe.  Any  wliite  man,  who  has  tried,  as  has 
the  writer,  to  trash  cane  would  not  wish  his  greatest  enemy 
to  be  obliged  to  follow  the  occupation  for  a  living.  To  .siy 
nothing  of  the  hwit  and  absence  of  air  in  a  field  of  w.'ll-growii 
cane,  with  the  sun  pouring  his  vertical  rays  directly  on  the 
head,  no  man  with  a  white  .skin  can  endure  the  horrible  tor- 
ture of  the  cane  itch.  Tho  ba.se  of  every  leaf  has  (juantities  of 
this  peculiar  growth,  almost  infinitesinuilly  small,  as  sharp  as 
a  needle,  and  which  has  a  way  of  getting  into  eyes  and  nose 
and  evei-y  imaginable  part  of  the  body,  and  of  producing  an 
irrit^ation  which  a  white  man  cannot  endure.  But  wonderful 
provision  of  Nature,  the  Kanaka  appears  to  be  oblivious  of 
even  th.e  existence  of  this  little  torment.  Some  eutlnisia.sts 
for  improving  tho  black  man  off  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
suggested  that  this  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  not  trash- 
ing the  cane.  They  say  tliat  tho  saving  of  labour  thus  made 
would  go  a  good  way  to  repay  for  the  loss  of  sugar  that  would 
ensue.  But  as  wet  weather  is  fatal  to  a  crop  of  untrashed 
cane,  this  suggestion  appeai-s  to  lead  only  to  the  Insolvent 
Court. 

It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  not  always  the  case  that  the 
trade  in  procuring  Kanakas  was  as  free  from  wrong  as  it  now  is. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  business  there  was  much  that  was 
very  wrong  indeed,  as  those  of  us  know  who  .stood  in  the  front 
of  the  battle  to  expose,  punish,  and  wipe  out  these  evils. 
There  are  chapters  in  the  early  days  of  this  trade,  euphemistic- 
ally termed  "blackbirding,"  which  equal  in  turpitude  anything 
in  the  history  of  Queensland.  But  all  that  has  been  put 
right.  There  are  probably  no  emigrants  from  any  countrj' 
that  have  better  times,  either  on  the  voj-age  out,  or  during 
their  residence  here,  than  have  these  Kanakas.  In  my  day 
the  fann  labourer  in  Devonshire  was  not  nearly  as  well  off. 
They  are  as  well  paid  as  were  those,  and  far  better  fed,  and 
they  turn  out  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday  better  clad.  As  one 
sees  some  of  these  time-expired  men,  who  have  chosen  to  re- 
main here  instead  of  being  sent  home  at  their  employer's  ex- 
pense— asi  they  have  the  option — ^turn  out  to  church  on  a  sum- 
mer day,  with  an  excellent  suit  of  clothes  and  a  silk  umbrella 
over  their  heads  to  ward  off  the  sun's  rays,  it  is  not  easy  to 
think  that  they  are  in  any  way  an  oppressed  race  of  people. 
Evei-ything  points  in  the  other  direction.  Many  of  them  be- 
come Christianised,  and  raised  to  a  moral  level  that  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  their  island  homes,  where  many  of  them 
were  mere  cannibals.  They  are  a  lovable,  simple  race,  who 
never  can  be  thought  of  as  elbowing  the  white  man  out  of  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  who  certainly,  by  their  industrious  habits 
and  honest  application,  as  well  when  their  employer  is  absent 
as  when  he  is  present,  are  an  object  lesson  to  many  so-called 
working  men.      That  is  perhaps  somewhat  obnoxious. 

At  one  time  it  was  lawful  to  employ  these  people  in  any 
kind  of  work,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  Rcstrictiv<> 
and  un-British  legislation  was  introduced,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  populaiity-hunting  politicians,  which  restrict«l  the 
Kanakas  to  tropical  work  in  the  field.  He  can  no  longer  be 
employed  in  such  work,  for  instance,  as  clearing  scrub  and 
undergrowth  on  land  intended  for  the  pasture  of  thc^  sugar- 
grower's  horses  and  cattle.  Nor  again,  can  he  be  employed 
in  the  raising  of  maize  or  like  crops  intended  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. 

Many  of  us  have  always  regarded  tliLs  law  as  a  disgraceful 
one,  of  which  a  true  Briton  cannot  but  be  ashame<l.  After  many 
years'  experience,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  benefitted  ono 
white  man.  while  it  certainly  has  done  many  a  hard-working 
farmer  much  injury,  as  it  has  the  country  as  a  whole.  One 
could  point  out  considerable  tracts  of  second-rate  land  around 
Brisbane  that  had  been  sufficiently  cleared  by  Kanaka  labour 
to  begin  to  bear  grass,  of  wliich  the  growth  was  increasing  in 
quantity  and  quality  y(-arly,  but  which,  being  too  poor  to  pay 
for  the  expenditure  of  highly-paid  labour,  has  fallen  back  into 
a  wikh-rness.  of  no  value  to  anyone.     There  has  never  been  a 


sufficiency  of  farm  labour  in  QueenHland  ;  and  tho  employment 
of  tho  low-priced  Kanaka  labour  waa  a  direct  incentive  to  the 
employment  of  that  of  the  white  man  ;  and  in  many  cases 
where  a  farmer  and  his  sons  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  latter, 
it  helped  tluMii  in  the  constant  light  with  nature  that  is  always 
so  conliimons  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countrii-H.  With 
his  nssi.stance  man  was  fre<|iii'ntly  the  comiueror;  sinci-  his 
abrogation  the  victory  has  been  on  tlii'  other  side. 

The  experience  of  fifty  years  has  proved  that  in  the  cli- 
mate of  coast.al  Queensland,  if  field  labcmr  is  to  he  restricted 
to  the  white  man,  only  the  patches  of  best  land  will  be  culti- 
vated, wliile  the  rest  by  far  the  larger  portion  will  remain 
in  a  state  of  nature  :  a  perpetual  nuisance,  a  harbour  for  stray 
cattlo  and  vermin.  Why  we  should  thus  tie  our  own  hands 
and  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country,  discourage  popula- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  tho  Stat^-, 
i.s  a  question  that  has  only  the  one  answer,  and  that  is  that 
wo  have  a  .sentimental  ideal  towards  which  we  wish  to  work 
A  Whit<^  Australia. 

No  patriotic  Briton  will  deny  that  the  idea  of  our  founding 
a  branoh  of  our  race  within  the  four  seas  of  this  island  conti- 
nent, with  its  varied  climates  antl  pioductions,  guarded  in  tho 
future  by  our  own  rifles  and  men-of-war,  in  which  a  pure  race 
of  .\nglo-Irish  shall  dwell.  uncontaminat«d  by  the  admixture 
of  any  coloured  or  inferior  blood  ;  where,  under  happier  au.*- 
pices  than  tho.se  which  govern  older  nations.  shoU  dwell  at 
peace  and  amity  the  noblest  and  bisst  illu.strations  of  a  democ- 
racy of  happy  God-fearing  people,  wiser  and  better  than  their 
relatives  in  Kurope  or  America,  and  .strong  enough  to  give  the 
law  to  all  shores  laved  by  their  own  seas,  with  a  commerce 
which  will  carry  their  flag  to  evei-y  port  on  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans:  a  country  where  no  child  shall  cry  for  bread, 
and  where  the  indigent,  tJie  sick,  and  tJie  aged  shall  be  the 
especial  care  of  the  whole  Commonwealth — such  an  ideal  can- 
not but  fire  tho  imagination  of  every  Australian,  from  .Spen- 
cer's Gulf  to  that  of  Carpentaria;  from  Perth  and  Fremantle 
to  .Sydney  and  Brisbane. 

But  then  come  the  questions:  is  it  possible?  and  if  pos- 
stible,  is  it  likely  fco  bo  beneficial.'  and  one  fears  he  must 
reply  in  the  negative  to  both  these  queries.  Then  again,  to  all 
men.  at  least,  with  whom  the  sands  of  life  are  fa.st  running  out, 
and  whose  outlook  must,  as  a  consetiuence.  be  a  blended  one^ 
of  this  world  and  the  next — there  comes  that  other  question  : 
is  it  probable  that  it  Ls  God's  will  ?  It  is  not  for  such  as  the 
present  writer  to  give  a  dogmatic  answer  to  so  solemn  a  ques- 
tion ;  he  can  only  propound  it  for  the  consideration  of  his 
readers.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  thoughts  whicli 
have  a  tendency  towards  a  .soilution  of  this  question,  .Aus- 
tralia was  a  hundred  years  since  a  black  man's  countrr,  and 
even  yet,  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  surface  is  mainly  in- 
habited by  the  same  race.  Then  again,  so  far  as  its  northern 
latitudes  are  concerned,  every  other  part  of  the  globe  as  near 
the  equator  is  peopled  mainly  by  coloured  raci-s.  It  does  not 
appear,  therefore,  too  much  to  say,  that  in  elbowing  out  tne 
dark  men  we  are  taking  a  coursi>  which  is  in  opposition  to 
Nature  :  and  Nature  frequently  has  a  way  of  giving  those  \vho 
work  against  her.  instead  of  along  her  lines,  a  bad  fall. 

As  to  the  po.s.sibility  of  making  this  a  purely  white  man's 
oountry,  we  shall  first-  have  to  decide  that  the  system  of  the 
old  race  of  .squatters,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  shall 
be  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  that 
tho  admirable  and  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
present  Home  Secretary  of  Queensland  which  do 
lum  and  the  State  so  much  credit—  must  be  put  a  stop 
to.  Any  attempts  to  improve  the  minds  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  aboriginal  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the 
bitterest  cruelty,  if  we  have  to  sweep  them  out  of  existence, 
so  as  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  White  Australia.  Speaking  as 
one  who  has  had  personal  individual  ac<iuaintance  with  men  of 
each  of  the  races  of  men  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  only 
a  way  were  devised  to  teach  the  Australian  aboriginal  to  do 
some  small  amount  of  regular  work,  he  could  he  gradually 
civilized,  and  made  a  most  admirable  subject  of  the  State.  In 
the  early  days  he  had  to  cont-end  with  the  rapacity  and  fears  of 
the  squatter,  as  he  now  will  have  to  do  with  the  grinding  ty- 
ranny of  the  "Wliit<?  Australia"  party.  He  will  have  more  vit- 
ality than  he  has  been  credited  with,  if  he  survives  the  attacks 
of  both  these  enemies  :  and  yet  one  has  some  hope  that  he  may. 
"Then  comes  another  amiable  colored  man — the  lovable  Kanaka. 
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If  lie  is  to  be  swept  out  of  the  State,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
sugar-planter  will  also  have  to  vanish.  At  k'ast,  under  present 
Uiiown  conditions  he  will  have  to.  Many  of  us  have  hoped  that, 
m  view  of  tlie  wonderful  inventive  faculty  which  our  race  has 
developed — and  which  one  sometimes  thinks  ought  in  itself  to 
make  the  white  man  less  fearful  of  his  coloured  brother — that 
in  the  no  distant  future  somo  machinery  may  be  invented  to 
assist  in  the  heavy  labour  of  cane  cultivation.  But  maugre 
that,  and  as  things  are  at  present,  there  appeai-s  to  be  little 
hope  but  that  the  sugar-grower  will,  perforce,  have  to  make 
his  exit  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Kanaka.  What  sort  of  a 
.strain  this  will  prove  to  be  on  our  baby  Commonwealth  one 
would  not  like  to  forecast.  But  that  there  will  be  serious 
enough  trouble  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Will  the  Queensland 
Coveniment  and  taxpayer  have  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  large 
sunw  advanced  to  tlie  central  mills."  Wliat  will  be  the  posi- 
tion of  those  unfortunate  farmere  who  have  mortgaged  their 
holdings  to  the  Treasurer  to  obtain  these  advances?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  legislature  will  rush  into  a  hornet's  nest  of  this 
kind  without  due  and  mature  deMberatdon  ? 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  all  these  weiglity  (|ues- 
tions  can  be  effectually  disposed  of.  Are  we  really  any  nearer 
the  attainment  of  a  White  Australia,  when  we  have  killed  off 
all  the  aboriginals,  and  hunted  all  the  Kanakas  back  to  their 
Islands?  How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  the  New  Guinea 
question?  If,  as  is  proposed,  we  take  the  Protectorate  under 
the  wings  of  the  Commonwealth,  how  can  we  prevent  the  civi- 
lised and  Christian  natives  of  that  portion  of  our  territory — 
a.s  they  undoubtedly  will  be  within  the  next  half  a  dozen  de- 
cades, from  freely  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  as  they 
may  feel  disposed?  Many  of  us  are  looking  foi-ward  ardently 
to  the  segis  of  the  Commonwealth  being  tlirown  over  Fiji,  the 
Solomons,  and  many  other  portions  of  the  Sout.h  Seas.    Will 


such  a  policy  be  possible  if  we  raise  the  flag  of  a  White  Aus- 
tralia ? 

But,  over  and  above  all  these  knotty  questions,  we  are 
met  by  the  grave  international  ones  of  the  effect  which  will 
follow  any  attempt  to  purge  the  continent  of  the  Chinese  and 
.Japanese.  One  only  moots  this  point,  and  passes  on  to  ask 
what  will  be  the  consequence  to  our  trading  community  of  the 
unfriendly  feeling  wliich  we  shall  most  eei-tainly  arouse  all 
through  the  East  by  our  more  than  Mongolian  exclusiveness  ? 

This  brings  us  to  our  second  querj' :  would  such  a  policy 
be  in  the  end  beneficial  to  Australia?  Projected,  as  we  are, 
like  a  wedge  of  white  people,  amongst  unnumbered  millions  of 
coloured  peoples,  with  whom  we  shall  always  have  to  trade ; 
is  it  well  to  begin  our  career  as  a  nation  by  doing  our  best  to 
alienate  them  from  us  ?  Many  of  us  have  anticipated  that  the 
future  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  marked  by  an  enormous 
increase  in  our  shipping  and  commerce.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Cooktown,  Port  Darwin,  and 
many  another  at  present  unknown  and  unsettled  port,  may,  in 
the  not  distant  future,  become  emporiums  of  commerce  with 
the  countless  myriads  of  peoples  who  inhabit  the  Archipelago, 
India,  Cochin  China,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Russian  territories 
to  the  north.  It  does  not  appear  to  go  beyond  tlie  bounds  of 
sober  reason  to  suppose  that  all  Australia  may  yet  be  enriched 
and  fructified  by  such  an  expansion  of  trade.  But  all  these 
countries  are  peopled  by  coloured  races.  Will  it  be  for  our 
benefit  to  legislate  so  as  to  close,  or  nearly  close,  all  these 
doors  to  our  men  of  business  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  it  will  be  most  in  accord  witli 
Nature,  with  common-sense,  with  Christianity,  and  with  the 
future  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  strangle  this  specious 
cry  in  its  infancy,  and  to  take  the  nobler  way,  which  has  up 
to  this  time  been  the  pathway  of  success  and  glory  for  our  race. 


Federal  and  State  Banks  and  Currency  Reform  :  A  Review."-A  Reply. 


Bv  John 
Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  H.  Gyles  Turner  (Vic.)  contri- 
buti  d  a  short  article  to  the  August  number  of  United  Ars- 
TR.\LiA,  dealing  with  a  pamphlet  which  I  had  written  and  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  Why  Mr.  Turner  should  designate  his 
contribution  "A  Review"  I  fail  to  conceive,  for,  commencing 
with  a  refei'ence  personal  to  myself,  he  proceeds  to  manifest 
unreasoning  hostility  to  my  views,  by  a  series  of  sarcasms, 
winding  up  by  declaring  it  to  be  ''useless  to  pursue  the  matter 
with  detailed  criticism."     Thus: 

"Men  famed  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain, 
Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain." 

MR.    turner's     peculiar    IDEAS    OF    CURRENCY. 

I  think,  however,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  resenting  the 
lofty  and  supercilious  tone  assumed  by  your  reviewer,  which 
appears  unwarranted  in  the  face  of  the  views  which  recently, 
and  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  permitted  himself  to  give  ex- 
pression to  respecting  currency  and  the  crisis  of  1893.  "It  was 
no  contraction  of  tlie  currency,"  wrote  Mr.  Turner,  "that  in- 
tensified the  crisis  of  1893  ;  tor,  in  the  first  quarter  of  that 
year,  in  Victoria,  at  least,  it  nearly  doubled,  and  really 
reached  its  maxiiuum  point.  There  was  an  attempt  to  circum- 
scribe credit,  but  that  was  due  to  the  dramatic  discovery  that 
borrowers  were  unreasonable,  and  that  lenders  had  been  weak  ; 
and  no  Government,  or  board  of  commissioners  could,  by  any 
"hanky-panky"  with  paper  money,  have  effected  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  differences  found  to  exist.  .  .  .  Given 
safety  and  convertibility,  which  we  have,  the  currency  is  a 
trifling  factor  in  national  welfare  ;  but  it  has  never  wanted  for 
doctors  ready  with  prescriptions  to  make  it  something  it  can 
never  be — a  main  factor  in  our  prosperity,  instead  of  a  mere 
convenience  in  our  trading  operations." 

WHAT     ECONOMISTS     MEAN     BY     "CURRENCY." 

Coming  from  .suoh  a  source,  tlie  above  statement  seems 
perfectly  startling,  and  suggestive  of  much  serious  considera- 
tion. If  anyone  has  risen  "superior  to  the  trammels  of  poli- 
tical economy,"  and  become  a  law  unto  himself,  Mr.  Turner 
seems  to  have  perfoilmed  tliat  feat;  for,  if  he  has  correctly 
gauged  the  financial  situation  as  it  was  in  1893,  and  the  causes 
which  then  opei-ated,  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  most  dis- 
tinguished economists  to  reconsider  their  views  respecting  the 
nature  of  currency,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  commercial  ecx- 


Ro.ss  (Vic). 

changes.  In  a  masterly  article  on  "Currency,"  in  "Brande  and 
Cox's  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Art,"  written  by  either  Pro- 
fessor Tliorold  Rogers  or  Professor  Took,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made  :  — "It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
coin  and  notes  were  the  only  form  of  currency.  Whatever  is 
a  substitute  for  metallic  money  is  as  effectually  a  kind  of  cur- 
rency as  gold  and  silver  are,  and  fulfil  just  as  completely  tlie 
functions  of  these  commodities.  The  use  of  bankers'  cheques, 
of  private  cheques,  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  other  analog- 
ous securities,  is  in  reality  a  substitution  of  a  cheap  for  an  ex- 
pensive machinery."  This  is  currencii,  as  defined  by  eminent 
economists,  and  recognised  by  every-day  practical  experience. 

CURRENCY    IN    RELATION    TO    PANICS. 

Of  this  currency.  Credit  forms  by  far  the  greater  part,  and 
the  Collapse  of  Credit  is  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  with  a 
corresponding  fall  in  value-s,  not  by  any  means  of  a  "dramatic" 
character,  but  a  tragic  event,  causing  an  amount  of  physical 
sufferings  and  mental  anguish  which,  if  set  out  in  detail,  would 
strike  the  mind  with  more  horror  than  that  created  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  miseries  and  cruelties  of  a  great  war.  We 
have  "convertibility" — that  is  necessai-y  to  make  gold  a  stand- 
ard of  value — but  we  have  no  "safety,"  youf  reviewer  to  the 
contrary  notwitlistanding.  We  are  liable  at  any  moment, 
when  at  the  height  of  commercial  prosperity — not  a  hogus 
prosperity,  with  inflated  values,  which  is  sure  to  cause  trouble, 
but  solid  pro.sperity,  tested  by  regularity  of  exchanges  and 
steady  values — to  be  plunged  into  financial  difficulties  by  a 
sudden  breakdown  of  credit  at  .some  important  centre.  The 
currency  of  a  nation  is  that  by  means  of  which  a  nation's  com- 
merce is  carried  on — a  truism  of  the  greatest  significance; 
for,  instead  of  being,  according  to  your  reviewei-'s  surpiTsing 
statement,  "a  trifling  factor  in  national  welfare,"  it  is  deemed 
to  be  the  one  element  of  supreme  importance  ;  and  the  problem 
which  economists  are  setting  themselves  to  solve  is  how  to 
give  elasticity  and  xtability  to  the  currency,  so  that  it  may  ex- 
pand, pari  pnxsu,  with  the  commercial  needs  of  the  community, 
«-tihout  suffering  violent  contraction  whenever  a  check  is 
given  to  credit. 

HOW   TO  PROVIDE  A  STABLE  CURRENCY? 

The  main  desideratum  is  to  prevent  a  "scramble  for  gold" 
under  the  influence  of  panic  fears ;   and  the  modicum  of  safety 
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afforded  by  the  use  of  bank  noU-s,  nlien  made  a  first  oliargo 
upon  the  assets  of  the  Lssuing  banks—to  which  Mr.  Turner 
refers,  but,  apparently,  without  perceiving  the  useful  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  practice— indicates  in  what  direction  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  looked  for.  Paper  money  of 
this  description  will  continue  to  circulate,  even  in  times  of 
crises,  so  long  as  the  public  have  confidence  that  the  luisets  of 
the  issuing  banks  are  sufficient  to  re<leem  them  at  par  value 
with  gold,  even  were  a  process  of  liquidation  to  become  neces- 
sary. Notes  issued  by  the  Scottish  banks  constituted  upon 
the  unlimited  liability  sy.stem,  had  a  complete  hold  on  public 
confidence,  from  the  assurance  felt  that  the  as,set,s  of  the  issuing 
banks,  plus  the  wealth  of  their  proprietors,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  all  obligations,  whenever  called  upon;  and, 
as  the  volume  of  the  Scottish  note  currency  wa.s  less  atfeeted  oy 
the  volume  of  gold  in  reserve  than  by  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  wa.s  of  so  rlastic,  yet  of  so  stnlilc,  a  character,  that,  a.s 
Mr.  McLeod  tells  us,  Scotland  was  saved  from  panics,  even  at 
times  when  England  was  overwhelmed  with  financial  disa.sters. 

WHERE    THE    BANK    OK  ENGLAND    FAILS. 

In  a  similar  manner.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  accepted 
with  implicit  confidence,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  are 
eagerly  sought  after  in  times  of  distress,  regardless  of  actual 
gold  reserves,  because  of  the  confidence  prevailing  that  the  rt^ 
sources  of  the  British  Government  are  at  their  back;  but. 
since  1844,  the  constitution  of  the  bank  has  been  such  that  the 
very  times  when  an  expansion  of  its  note  issue  is  most  urgently 
required,  are  the  times  when  the  bank  is  under  legal  necessity 
to  contract  it.  Before  the  bank  can  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
nation's  credit  in  times  of  utmost  need,  its  constitution  has  to 
be  suspended,  and,  before  that  drastic  remedy  comes  to  be 
adopted,  millions'  worth  of  the  nation's  wealth  is  destroyed, 
and  thousands  of  people  hopelessly  ruined — a  calamity  resemu- 
ling  a  disastrous  shipwreck  in  sight  of  land,  with  possible 
means  of  rescue  available,  but  not  made  use  of  in  time  to  save 
valuable  lives  and  property.  The  attempt  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  regulate  its  note  issue  by  the  volume  of  gold  in  its 
vaults — a  variable  and  ever-shifting  quantity — frequently 
promotes,  always  aggravates,    financial    troubles ;    and,    time 


after  time,  the  theory  which  ha^  given  the  conHtitution  of  the 
Bank  it>  illogioal  chnracti'r,  has  hud  to  hi-  ubandoni'd  in  prac- 
tice, in  order  to  save  tlic  credit  of  the  nation  from  destruction. 
l3agehot,  in  calling  attention  to  (he  enormouis  responsibilities 
noting  upon  the  liank's  directors,  eniphuKiM's  tin'  ditticultie« 
by  saying:  "Yet  it.  (tJie  Hank)  hiks  a  couKtilul ion  plainly  de- 
fective." McLeod  dwells  upon  tluH  feature  of  the  Dank'H  con- 
stitution a-s  a  constant  menaci-  to  eomiiiercial  safi'ty.  The 
writer  of  the  artich'  in  ■Itrande  and  Cox's  Dictionarj',"  al- 
ready referred  to,  says  of  it  :  .  .  .  "When  the  abstriu- 
tion  of  a  small  portion  of.  .  .  .  bullion  creates  a  monetary 
storm,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  is  not  equivalent  to  wilfully  making  tin'  viwsel 
of  commerci'  wliolly  nmseawortliy"  ;  whilst  Mr.  Turner  is  ap- 
parently ready  to  settle  a  matter,  costing  a  gcxid  deal  of 
thought  to  minor  intellects,  by  the  sarcastic  statement  that 
they  were  "very  severe  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  which  the 
British  public  have  liad  to  put  up  with  for  so  long." 

A  SVONKV  IIANKKK  ON  "FEUKHAL  CUBHENCY." 
Mr.  J.  Russell  Krench,  the  eminent  Sydney  banker,  judg- 
ing from  an  admiral>le  paper  on  "Federal  C'nrnncy"  wliicli  ho 
contributed  to  the  number  of  rNiTEi)  Austiialia  for  July,  1900, 
clearly  holds  opinions  similar  to  the  above,  ably  developed  and 
lucidly  explained.  Upon  a  note  is.sue,  secured  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  not  unduly  restrained  by  a  given  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  re.siTve,  but  regulated  in  vnluine  by  commercial 
necessities,  and  in  rnliu'  by  a  gold  standard,  Mr.  French  evi- 
dently relies  for  a  currency  sufficiently  elastic  to  keep  steady 
pace  with  an  expanding  trade,  and,  even,  to  fill  up,  without 
suffering  depnciation  in  public  confidence,  anj*  vacuum  which 
might  be  created  by  a  temporarv'  suspension  of  subordinate 
forms  of  credit  in  times  of  commercial  distriLst.  Judging  by 
the  writings  of  McLeod  and  other  economists,  the  tendency  is 
to  favour  a  currency  of  this  description.  The  machinery  and 
agencies  to  be  employetl  in  its  ase  and  control  are.  however, 
much  more  debat cable  ciuestions,  but  presenting  ])robIems  of 
Oital  importance  which  will  have  to  be  gradually  solved  hy 
means  of  reason  and  common-sense,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of, 
in  Podsnappian  fashion,  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand. 
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Edward  Nicholas  Coventrj-  Braddon.  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  heroic  figure  in  Australian 
political  life.  He  is  the  sou  of  an  English  solicitor,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  School,  London,  which  he  left  at 
tlie  age  of  18  to  take  up  a  mercantile  position  in  India. 

He  soon  discovered  that  the  work  was  totally  unsuit-ed 
to  his  tastes,  and,  with  that  independence  which  is  so  marked 
a  trait  in  his  character,  he  decided  to  try  "fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new."  He  then  left  for  the  Kishnagliur,  and  we  next 
hear  of  him  in  connection  with  the  indigo  industry.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  was  first  able  to  give  full  effect  to  his 
passionate  love  of  field  sports.  Paying  full  attention  to  the 
mysteries  of  "pig-sticking,"  in  which  he  had  graduated  as  a 
pupil  of  the  noted  sportsman,  Jack  Johnston,  he  became 
celebrated  in  the  use  of  the  spear. 

He  next  found  employment  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Railway,  as  assistant  engineer.  It  was  while  he  was 
thus  engaged  that  an  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  enter 
the  world  of  affairs,  and  young  Braddon  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opening  that  was  offered  him.  Tlie 
Santhals,  ground  down  by  the  native  userers,  and  unable  to 
gain  reUef  from  the  Government,  revolted.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Braddon  to  take  an  active  part  in  checking  this  move- 
ment. Rwonnoitring  the  rebels'  position,  he  rode  17  miles  to 
Colong.  where  there  was  stationed  a  detachment  of  the 
Bhagulpore  Hill  Rangers,  and  he  end.^avoured  to  induce  the 
Commandant  to  nip  the  rising  in  the  bud.  On  this  request 
being  refused,  Mr.  Braddon  and  a  young  friend  called  for 
volunteers,  and  with  a  levy,  consisting  of  seven  Europeans, 
armed  chiefly  with  revolvers,  and  150  natives,  anned  with 
tulwars,  went  forth  to  conquest.       On    reaching    the    field    of 


operations,  however,  the  native  levy  disappeared,  and  the 
h'lirnpiiins  tlius  Icft  lo  theuisclves.  had  a  lively  and  a  success- 
ful brush  with  the  enemy.  This  rebellion  brought  Mr.  Brad- 
don into  touch  with  Sir  George  Yule,  under  whom  he  served 
his  novitiate  in  tiger-slaying  so  successfully  that  ho  can  make 
tlie  proud  boast  of  having  shot  a  tiger  and  tigress  "with  a  right 
and  left." 

Sir  Georg(>  Y'ule,  with  the  eye  of  an  administrator,  .soon 
discovered  and  appreciated  the  mettle  of  his  assistant  ;  and, 
when  in  1857,  the  Mutiny  occurred,  and  the  district  officer  of 
the  Deoghur,  in  tli(>  Santhal  Pergunnahs,  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. Mr.  Bratldon  received  his  appointment  as  a-ssistant  com- 
missioner. One  of  Ids  duties  in  this  capacity  was  to  keep  his 
di.striit  free  from  the  mutinied  .sepoys,  who  infi>st<'d  the  coun- 
try. To  tliis  end  a  regiment  was  raised  by  him.  under  orders  of 
the  Lieut.-Govcrnor  of  Bengal,  and  to  such  purj'ose  that  he  was 
specially  thanked  for  this  seri^ice.  For  five  years  he  held  this 
post  of  assistant  commissioner,  discharging  duties  as  in.agis- 
trate.  judge,  and  gc>neral  administrator,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  his  district.  His  next  step  was  an  important 
advance:  he  became  Inspector-General  of  Registration  and 
Commissioner  of  Excise  at  Lucknow.  He  held  this  still  more 
important  office  for  15  years,  during  22  months  of  which  he 
acted  also  as  Financial  Secretarj-  to  the  Government.  'When 
the  Lucknow  and  North- West  Provinces  were  amalgamated, 
he  retired  on  a  pension.  Sir  E<lward  Braddon  holds  the  Indian 
Mutinv  medal,  and  has  been  favourably  mentioned  in  dea- 
patches. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Brad- 
don's  first  wife  was  one  of  four  sisters,  who  all  married  success- 
ful public  men.  and  were  knighted  for  their  services  :   the  otJier 
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three  being  Sir  George  Cliesney,  publicist  aud  autlior;  Sir 
Mortimer  Duraud,  H.M.S.  ambassador  at  Madrid;  and  Sir 
Henry  Normau,  ex-Govenior  of  Queensland,  now  Governor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  who  was  offered  and  declined  the  greatest 
pro-consulate  of  the  Empire — the  vice-royalty  of  India. 

Sir  Edward  Braddon,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  famous  nove- 
list. Miss  K.  M.  Braddon,  is  himself  a  con.siderable  wriU'r,  liav- 
ing  written  'Lifo  in  India"  aud  "Thirty  Years  of  Shikar." 
Since  retiring  from  active  work  in  India,  he  has,  in  liis  lei- 
sure, done  what,  for  many  men,  would  have  been  the  worthy 
work  of  a  life-time.  For  eight  yea.rs  lie  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
Tasmanian  Parliament,  whilsti  .sitting  in  Opposition,  although 
thrice  offered  a  portfolio.  In  188"  he  waived  liLs  claim  to  the 
Premier-ship,  and  took  office  as  Minister  of  Lauds  in  the  Kysh 
Ministrj'.  In  the  following  year  we  find  liim  in  the  position  of 
Agent-General  for  Tasmajiia — a  post  that  he  held  for  five 
years.  Recalled  by  the  Dobson  Government,  with  poetic  .jus- 
tice, he  ousted  them  from  the  Treasury  benches,  and  becajue 
Premier,  a  post  which  he  liel^  for  flj  y(>ars. 

Sir  Edward  has  always  been  an  ardent  federalist,  aud  in 
the  last  Convention  his  good  work  was  recognise<l  by  the 
people  of  Ta.sniania  by  them  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  for  the  Federal  Parliament. 

If  M  e  suiTcy.  as  a  whole,  the  political  career  of  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  we  find  that  he  has  held  office  in  Tasmanian  Cabinets 
for  p.  period  of  about  10  years ;  that  he  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Premier  for  about  five  or  six  years;  and.  in  addition, 
has  occupied  the  past  of  that  State's  London  repr(>sentativ( — 
Agent-General — for  four  or  five  yeai-s;  so  that  his  name  must 
be  permanently  associated  with  her  histon-.  Like  all  strong 
and  original  characters,  who  are  "true  to  themselves"  -in  the 
sense  in  which  Polonius  admonished  his  son  to  conduct  his  life 
— Sir  Edward  has  had  many  enemies,  as  well  as  friends;  for 
he  was  ever  a  stickler  for  duty,  and  insisted  upon  it  from 
others,  with  the  unbending  discipline  of  the  soldier.  He  has 
ever  been  regarded  by  those  who  were  able  to  judge  in  such 
matters  as  possessing  a  deep  insight  into  character,  so  that  he 
read  men  in  political  life  with  tlie  accuracy  of  a  Lavater.     lie 


was  on  oxeellent  Utihs  with  the  working  classes  of  TaKniania, 
and  generally  with  the  most  liberal  closseH  in  politics,  though 
lie  never  stoopt-il  to  political  pnicticoti  which  wero  not  com- 
patible with  his  declared  principles.  An  a  result  of  his  know- 
U'dge  of  diaracter  and  of  ini-u,  lu>  had  a.  coniplet/'  control  of  the 
Parljamenl.v  which  he  professwl  to  lead;  for  lio  liiul  the  repu- 
tj'tion  of  n-gartling  his  won!  as  his  bond,  and  ever  kei^piug  any 
l)rouiise  or  obligation  into  which  he  lijul  entered.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  something  of  tlie  ruler  and  the  despot  in  Iuh  na- 
ture, and  rather  made  the  policy  of  the  administration  which 
he  hcadi'd  than  joined  with  othirs  in  doing  so.  He  ha<l  the  repu- 
tation of  biing  a  grc-at  fightt-r,  and  of  showing  gri'at  loyalty 
to  his  frien<Ls,  whom  he  was  never  known  to  dewrt. 

Sir  I'.ilward  was  never  looked  upon  an  a  fine  siMsaker, 
I  hough  his  matter  was  always  to  the  point,  as  well  as  being 
clear  and  logical.  He  fell  upon  times  in  the  history  of  Ta-s- 
mania  in  which  a  bold  hand  wiis  re(iuired  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  national  finances.  This  ho  did  with  complete  suc- 
cess; and  ho  effected  most  considerable  economies  in  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.  Sir  Edwanl  possess<"S  one  fonnidable  weapon 
which  ho  did  not  fail  to  use  with  marked  success — a  keen 
sense  of  humour  and  a  power  of  .sarca-sm  in  applying  it  to  those 
whom  he  found  hims<>lf  callcKl  upon  to  fight.  His  biting  irony 
fre(iuently  effecte'd  its  purpo.s<',  where  powers  of  persua.'.ion  or 
cajoling  would  have  utterly  failed. 

His  di.vinti'restedness  in  pohtics  was  clearly  demonstrated 
In  the  fact  that,  for  about  foxir  years,  he  filled  the  po.sition  of 
Premier  of  the  colony  with  no  other  remuneration  than  the 
nominal  salary  of  C200  per  annum,  which  attaclies  to  that 
office;  and  if  evidence  were  wanting  of  the  permanent  naturi' 
of  his  popularity,  it  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  he  wa-s,  so  late 
as  March  of  this  year,  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as  .i 
representative  of  Tasmania  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  Thii- 
also  may  be  said  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  that  he  brought 
with  him  into  the  political  life  of  Ta.smania,  and  always  main- 
taine<l.  the  .spirit  of  the  time  gentleman,  which,  after  all, 
comprehends  everything  that  is  just  and  liberal,  and  can  le 
de,sired  in  men  to  whom  national  affairs  are  entrusted. 


TLitcrar\:  Botes  of  the  ni^ontb. 


Hv  Evelyn  Dickinson. 


■Pages  fnim  the  Juunud  of  n  Qucnixlaiul  Sqiinlln-."  by 
Oscar  do  Satge  (Hurst  and  Blacketrt).  A  book  that  will  attract 
many  readers  in  Australia.  The  writer  is  well  known  to  .so 
many  on  this  side  of  the  Equator,  and  he  mentions  .so  many 
well-known  namc-s  of  persons  and  places,  that  these  pages 
from  his  journal,  covering  a  p<>iiod  of  nearly  fifty  years,  will 
bo  like  a  talk  among  old  friends.  The  writing  is  pleasant  and 
unremarkable,  and  there  are  numerous  illu.strations  of  Aus- 
tralian men  and  things. 

The  Eternal  City,  by  Hall  Cainc  (H.inemann,  (is.).  The 
masterpiece  has  at  length  appeared,  after  much  prelude  by 
the  newspapers,  and  we  hear  that  its  first  edition  is  already 
exhausted.  The  author's  innumerable  admirers  have  the  re- 
ward of  their  expectation,  and  his  many  (unwilling)  critics,  are 
not  disappointed  in  their  patience,  for  both  chisses  will  find 
in  "The  Eternal  City"  all  that  they  looke<l  to  find.  It  is  long, 
it  is  gorgeous,  it  is  full  of  luxuriant  imaginations,  and  inad- 
missible grammar,  and  more  than  Shakespearian  inaccuracy : 
it  is  painted  on  too  large  a  canvas,  with  obscuring  detail,  and 
inadeciuate  purpose,  in  the  high  Ughts  "that  never  were  on 
sea  or  land,"  and  vet  with  that  sure  commonness  of  touch  that 
brings  it  witliin  the  underetanding  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
most  average  of  men.  Hall  Caine  writes  for  the  nulhon,  and 
the  million  will  read  him  gladly. 

"All  at  once  the  singing  stopped,  the  murnuiring  and 
speaking  of  the  crowd  ceased  too,  and  there  was  a  breathless 
moment,  such  as  comes  before  the  first,  blast  of  a  storm.  A 
nervous  ouiver,  like  the  shudder  that  passes  over  the  earth  at 
sundown,  swept  across  the  piazi=a,  and  the  people  stood  motion- 
less every  neck  stretched,  and  every  eye  turned  in  the  din-c- 
tion  of  the  bronze  gate,  as  if  God  were  about  to  rev<-al  Him- 
self from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Then,  in  that  grand  silence 
there  came  the  clear  call  of  silver  trumpets,  and  at  tl.e  next 
instant  the  Presence  itself.     ...     It  was  a    thnlhng   mo- 


meut,  and  Roma's  excitement  wa.s  intense.  There  lie  isl  All 
in  white!  He's  on  a  gilded  cJiair  under  the  silken  canopy! 
The  canopy  is  held  up  by  prelates,  and  the  chairmen  are  in 
knee  breeches  and  red  velvet.  Look  at  the  great  waving 
plumes  on  either  side."  The  anti-climax  of  the  revelation  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  "chairmen  in  knee  breeches  and 
red  velvet,"  which  we  owe  to  the  intensely  spiritual  heroine,  is 
worthy  of  the  writer.  After  this  we  are  conscious  of  no  sur- 
prise when  we  are  introduced  to  the  Supremo  Pontiff  in  con- 
fessional, and  hear  him  addressed  in  these  words: 

•But,  Holy  Father,  think!  You  cannot  disclose  the  sec- 
rets this  poor  lady  has  revealed  to  you." 

It  is  no  wonder,  under  such  rebuke,  that  "the  Pope  drop- 
ped his  head,  and  continued  to  scrape  the  graveJ."  It  is  only 
writers  of  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Milton  who 
can  take  such  liberties  with  "Principalities  and  powers  and 
spiirituaJ  wickedness  in  high  places." 

Tristram  of  Blent,  by  Anthony  Hope  (John  Murray,  6s.). 
The  gentle  world  always  welcomes  a  work  by  the  author  of  the 
"Dolly  Dialogues"  and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  'Tristram 
of  Blent."  wliich  has  appeared  serially  in  the  Monthly 
'  lieriew.  is  not  (luite  so  good  as  either,  and  different  from  both. 
The  opening  is  excellent,  and  the  close ;  the  body  of  the  tale 
seems  sometimes  a  little  long.  One  has  the  feeling,  too,  with 
every  character  except  that  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  Neeld,  that  it 
has  "some  how  got  changed  in  the  progress  of  its  telling,  and 
ends  by  being  other  than  wliat  the  author  meant  at  the  begin- 
ning. Tristram  is  a  rather  disagreeable  fellow,  when  we  meet 
him  first  by  the  parapet  of  Merrion  Lodge,  but  in  his  oool, 
English  way  lie  Ls  a  very  fair  specimen  when  we  leave  him 
finally  at  Blent  Hall,  full  of  riches  and  honours.  Similarly, 
Mada'mo  Zabriska,  called  generally  the  Imp,  is  curiously  in- 
consistent. -H  the  start  she  shows  herself  worthy  of  her  nick- 
name, doing  mischief  irresponsibly,  but   she  develops  into  a 
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guarcVan  angel  of  the  chief  personages.  Cecily  Gainsborough 
only  is  a  whole  and  undeviating  creature  ;  she  is  charming 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  romantic  scandal  of  the  Ins- 
trams  of  Blent  is  very  interesting  and  well  conceiyed  ;  in  fair- 
ness to  the  weayer  of  so  good  a  pdot  we  will  not  say  a  word 
about  it.  If  one  may  yenture  to  recommend  specially  where 
the  general  level  is  so  liigh,  we  would  say  that  the  chapter 
which  deals  with  the  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Disney's  is  partacu- 
larly  good,  and  that  Tristram's  application  of  the  word  ■Cur- 
mudgeon" to  his  unwilling  bride  is  most  uncommonly  cleyer. 
It  conquered  her  unwilhngness,  as  it  has  conquered  our  admi- 
ration. Never  was  anything  more  typically  English.  Anthony 
Trollope  himself  (whom  we  suspect  Anthony  Hope  sometimes 
reads  in  intervals  of  St<>me)  oould  not  have  said  anything 
more  characteristic.  The  case  of  a  brand-new  bride,  who  repu- 
diates her  husband,  preparing  to  break  two  hearts  and  rum 
two  lives,  and  bring  confusion  afresh  upon  an  honourable 
family,  and  disorder  into  the  estat<>s  of  the  realm,  is  a  case 
that  in  other  lands  ajid  other  hands  could  be  met  and  resolved 
only  bv  blood  and  feud.  Here  it  is.  treated  effectually  with  a 
good  old  Anglo-Saxon  epithet,  whose  strength  is  in  its  absur- 
dity. "He  came  a  step  closer,  and  smote  his  fist  on  the  palm 
of  iiis  other  hand,  as  he  ended  ;  'You  called  me  a  liar.  I  was  a 
liar.     But,  by  God,  you're  a  Curmudgeon,  Cecily!'  " 

We  are  told  that  the  young  lady  hid  her  face  and  moaned  ; 
aye,  and  not  with  laughter;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  was  exactly  what  it  should  be. 

Curban,  by  Constance  Smith  (Hurst  and  Blackett,  6s.). 
A  ta'e  above  the  average.  The  character  of  the  Abbe  Honore 
de  Lagrange  is  well  conceived,  and  his  progress  in  counsels  of 
perfection  is  worth  following.  The  scene  is  chiefly  the  dull, 
thrifty  life  of  the  French  peasant.  The  author  has  a  happy 
kn.ack  in  quotation,  and  the  motto  of  the  book  is  very  apt  ; 
■To  love  is  to  know  the  sacrifices  which  eternity  exacts  from 
life." 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  by  Booth  Tarkington  (Murray,  2s. 
6d.).  Witty,  spirited,  written  with  the  neatness  that  belongs 
to  the  playwright  rather  than  the  novelist,  a  capital  little 
book  for  an  hour's  reading.  The  Frenchman  shows  to  ver>- 
much  greater  advantage  than  the  Englishman ;  that  is  its 
only  drawback  to  a  patriotic  reader,  but  he  is  so  gallant  a 
Frenchman  that  we  can  but  rejoice  in  our  own  recognition  of 
him.  He  is  the  typical,  gay  gentleman,  so  different  from  our 
own  favourite  type  of  EngUshman.  Most  Frenchmen 
probably,  even  in  these  repubhcan  days,  would  wish  to  re- 
semble Beaucaire,  no  Englishman  probably  could  resemble 
him,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

The  Luck  of  the  rails,  by  E.  F.  Benson  (Heinemann,  6s.). 
"When  the  Luck  of  the  Vails  is  lost, 
Fear  not  fire  nor  rain  nor  frost ; 
When  the  Luck  is  found  again. 
Fear  both  fire  and  frost  and  rain." 

Such  was  the  legend  on  the  jewelle<l  cup  of  the  Vails.  There 
are  three  happy  ideas  in  this  good  storj- :  a  talisman  which  is 
favourable  to  its  possessors  only  when  it  is  lost  ;  an  heir  to  a 
young  man's  property,  who  is  an  uncle  of  seventy  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  combination  in  the  person  of  this  aged  heir  of  an  ex- 
ceeding wicked  heart  with  most  benevolent  exterior.  Count 
Fosco  and  Mr.  Cadby  would  have  respected  Mr.  Francis  Vail. 
We  cannot  do  without  the  medical  man  in  our  novels  any  more 
than  in  our  life,  it  seems  nowadays;  but  Dr.  Edward  Aniiy- 
tage  here  differs  from  the  stock  doctor  of  fiction,  in  being  a 
scoundrel  instead  of  a  merciful  (hu's  I'x  machina.  But  so  ten- 
der do  we  remain  yet  towards  our  bodily  priests  that  Dr. 
Armytage  himself  repents  and  converts  in  the  end,  and  the 
good  triumphs  and  evil  is  dramatiically  punished.  The  Luck  of 
the  Vails  is  straight,  honest,  sensational  writing,  liberal  in 
hair-breadth  escapes. 

«  *  • 

OTHER  BOOKS. 
The  Helmet  of  Nararic,  by  Bertha  Remkle  (Macmillan,  &s.). 
A  good  historical  novel,   attractive  reading. 

The  Good  Bed  Earth,  by  Eden  Pbilpotts  (Arrowsmith,  3s. 
6d.).  One  of  the  writer's  best.  It  depicts  west  country  life, 
of  course.     Much  of  it  is  about  apples. 

Four-leaved  Clover,  by  Maxwell  Gray  (Heinemann,  6s.).  A 
■well-told  story. 

Souls  of  Fassage,  by  Amelia  Barr  (TJnwin,  6s.).  A  good 
Scotch  tale. 


Botticelli,  by  Ernst  Steinmann,  translated  by  Campbell 
Dodgson  (Grevel,  4s.).  The  sixth  volume  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  artists,  of  which  those  on  Raphael,  Holbein,  Rem- 
brandt, Van  Dyek,  and  Diirer  have  already  been  published. 
There  are  eighty-nine  excellent  illustrations. 

De  Omnibus,  by  the  Conductor,  "Barry  Pain"  (Uuft'in, 
Is.). 

Bam  Wildfire,  by  Helen  Mathers  (Simpkm,  Marshall,  Is.). 


Prize  Story* 


UxiTEu  AusTR.\Li.\  offers  each  month  a  prize  of 
Two  Guineas  for  the  be.st  original  unpublished 
Australian  .Story  by  an  Australian  writer. 

Competitors  must  adopt  a  noni  de  plume,  and  forward 
name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 
Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made.  Address : 
"The  Editor,  Un'ited  Australi.4,  Equitable  Building, 
Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Story." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  Uxiteh  Aistrai.ia  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  leconie  the  owner 
of  the  copjright  in  the  Prize  Story,  with  sole  right  of  publica 
tion. 

The  competing  story  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  wliich 
it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  stories  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  story  must  not  exceed  five  thousand,  or  contain 
less  than  three  thousand  words. 

Prize  Photograph* 

IGNITED  Australia  offers  each  month  a  prize  of 
One    Guinea    for    the   best    original    unpublished 
photograph  of  Australian  scenery. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  nom  de  phime,  and  forward 

name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

.Seals  will  not  he  broken  until  awards  are  made.     Address  : 

"The    Editou   United  Australia,   Equitable    Building, 

Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Photograph." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  United  Australia  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Photograph,  with  sole  right  of  publi- 
cation. 

'J  he  competing  photograph  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize 
of  which  it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  photographs  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserWng. 

The  tests  of  merit  will  be  workmanship  and  picturesqueness. 

The  competing  photograph  must  not  exceed  in  size  half-plate. 


Prize  Poem* 


United   Australia  offers  each   month  a  prize  of 
One    Guinea   for   the   best   original,    unpublished 
Poem  on  an  Australian  subject. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  nom  de  plume,  and  forward 

name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

Seals  will  not  be  broken  till  awards  are  made.       Address : 

"The   Editor,    United  Australia,   Equitable   Building, 

Sj'dney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Poem." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  United  Avstralia  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Poem,  w  itli  the  sole  right  of  publi- 
cation. 

The  competing  poem  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which  it 
competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  poems  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  poem  must  not  exceed  thirty  lines. 
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jfiction. 

My  Burglar. 


Bv  LILIAN  IH' 

[COI'YKICIIT.— ITUMSIIKl)    IIV 

I  stood  as  one  half-petrified,  a  duster  hanging  in  one  limp 
hand  by  my  side,  and  my  eyes  fixed  in  astonisliiiient  u|))ii  th.' 
sofa.  There,  plain,  unmistakable,  inexplic.ible,  in  tlus  my 
own  sitting-room,  where  the  foot  of  man  never  entennl  -  ny 
"maiden-bower,"  so  to  speak— lay  a  little  heap  of  grey  cigarette 
ash  on  tlic  chintz  covering,  and  a  distinct  smell  of  stale  to- 
bacco hung  in  the  air.  As  a  little  help  to  Mrs.  Purvey,  my 
landlady.  I  always  dusted  my  sitting-room,  and  it  was  a.s  I 
was  perfonning  this  task  that  I  came  upon  the  mysterious 
sight.  -How  did  it  get  there?"  was  the  (luestion  agitating 
my  very  feminine  mind,  and  I  went  on  staring  like  an  owl. 
but  finding  no  answer. 

Just  six  months  before  this  day,  I  had  left  Woodbine 
Cottage,  and  all  the  simple  day-after-day-the-same  ways  of  the 
villag-e,  and  had  come  to  town  to  be  near  the  only  rolative 
now  left  me  in  the  world — my  young  step-aunt  Amy. 

At  Woodbine  Cottage  I  had  lived  with  Aunt  Tabitha,  the 
only  mother  I  had  ever  known  ;  and  when  she  died  it  really 
seemed  as  if  for  me  the  world  had  come  to  an  end  ;  the  old 
life  seemed  to  have  been  cut  off  with  a  hatchet — brutally  ;  and 
it  was  while  I  was  chafing,  and  wild  with  the  pain  of  intonse 
loneiliness  that  Amy  wrote,  saying,  "Come  up  here,  and  liave 
entire  change  of  scene  and  occupation.  You  will  never  be 
able  to  stand  the  old  life  again — much  better  break  with  it." 

Amy  was  always  a  brusque  girl,  but  there  seemed  sense 
in  w  hat  she  said  ;  at  any  rate,  her  suggestion  was  in  accord 
with  my  restless  spirit  at  the  time,  and  I  came.  Bringing  a 
few  of  my  home  treasures  with  me.  my  books,  pictures,  and 
dainty  odds  and  ends  Aunt  Tabitha  had  taught  me  to  revere, 
I  left  Woodbine  Cottage  for  ever,  and  journeyed  away  to  the 
"drawing-room  floor"  of  Mrs.  Purvey's  house,  which  Amy  had 
secured  for  me. 

Mrs.  Purvey  was  a  dear  old  soul,  homely  and  soft-hearted, 
who  suffered  from  "screws,"  as  slie  called  her  rheumatism  ; 
and  she  let  me  do  as  I  liked  in  my  new  rooms.  I  really  felt 
very  free,  for  there  were  in  the  house  only  Mrs.  Purvey  and 
the  "gentleman  on  the  dining-room  floor."  besides  myself, 
and  I  soon  had  my  treasures  about  me.  Mv  rosebud  chintz 
coverings  fitted  many  of  Mrs.  Purvey's  chairs :  my  books 
fitted  well  into  her  high  bookcase;  and  my  chief  treasure,  my 
great  grandmother's  portrait,  looked  down  on  me  from  over 
the  sofa.  I  was  particularly  fond  of  this  portrait,  not  only 
because  it  was  a  beautiful  painting  of  Opie,  and  she  a  very 
pretty  woman,  but  because  I  was  .said  to  be  like  her;  and 
though  I  could  not  recognise  the  fact  myself,  I  liked  to  hear 
people  assure  me  of  it. 

And  here — here  in  this  most  prim,  spinster-like,  and 
dainty  room — lay  tobacco  ash  before  ray  very  eyes.  The  woid 
"burglar"  rose  to  my  lips,  but  died  there  in  an  awed  whisper. 
Instinctively  my  eyes  left  the  offending  little  grey  heap  anil 
wandered  over  my  chiefest  treasures.  All  were  safe,  appar- 
ently. Cautiously,  and  with  thumping  heart.  I  stooped  softly, 
and  looked  beneath  the  sofa;  only  space  met  my  eyes,  ;ind 
as  I  rose  again  in  came  Mrs.  Purvey  with  my  breakfast. 

I  was  about  to  burst  my  mysterj-  upon  the  good  woman 
and  ask  her  help  in  its  elucidation,  but,  true  to  my  Aunt- 
Tabithean  training,  I  inquired  first  for  the  rheumatism,  which 
had  been  insistent  lately,  and,  finding  that  the  poor  soul  had 
endured  a  night  of  wearing  pain,  I  determined  not  to  add 
worry,  and  perhaps  hysterics,  to  her  other  troubles,  so  said 
nothing  of  my  own  horrible  fears,  but  sat  down  with  a  per- 
turbed mind  to  my  toast  and  coffee. 

Breakfast  over,  I  remembered — what  had  seemed  a  very 
important  matter  an  hour  before — that  I  had  an  appointment 
with  Amy  that  morning,  she  having  elected  to  take  me  to  be 
photographed. 

Amy,  it  seemed,  objected  to  my  appearance;  perhaps 
she  was  right.  I  had  been,  she  said,  dressed  all  my  life  in  the 
fashion  of  Aunt  Tabitha's  youth  ;  and  Amy  remarked,  drily, 
that  things  had  really  altered  since  them. 

"No  doubt  you  looked  charming  in  Woodbine  Cottage 
garden,  cutting  roses,"  she  had  conceded,  "but  it's  a  little  out 
of  date  for  town." 

When  I  had  .sighed  over  some  of  my  pretty  ginghams  and 
delicately  embroidered  lawns,  now  laid  aside  in  lavender 
while  I  wore  my  mourning  gowns  (all,  alas!  made  in  the  same 
old,  offending  style),  she  suggested,  breezily,  "I  think  it  would 
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be  nice  to  have  you  photographed  before  you  make  the  rhanKC 
Avice.  I'll  take  you.  You'll  make  rather  an  effective  pic- 
ture," surveying  me  critically.  "And  we  can  go  on  afterwards 
and  see  about  some  new  things  for  you." 

So,  knowing  little  of  town  life  and  its  demands,  1  had 
stifled  my  second  sigh  and  yieldr'd. 

This  was  the  appointment  I  now  remenibi-red,  and.  (.till 
perturbed,  still  fearful,  and  anxious  to  confide  my  discovery 
to  someone.  I  hurried  downstairs,  determined  to  confide  in 
Amy. 

In  my  haste  I  ran  almost  into  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Purvey's 
other  lodger.  He  was  an  artist,  Mrs.  Purvey  had  fold  me; 
he  was  also  "a  great  man,  and  thought  a  deal  of  by  other 
painting  folk."  she  said.  I  only  knew  that  he  was  a  -Mr. 
Armitage,  a  grave,  handsome,  middle-aged  man,  who  had 
kindly  carried  a  box  up.stairs  for  me  one  day  to  my  sitting- 
room,  when  he  had  come  out  from  his  own  room  and  found 
Mrs.  Purvey  and  myself  struggling  with  its  weight.  I  re- 
membered that  he  had  looked  round  my  room  slowly,  with 
approving  eyes,  which  had  pleased  me;  and  since  then  we  had 
spoken  when  we  met.  Now.  for  one  moment,  I  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  tell  him  of  my  burglar ;  but  in  a  rush  of  thought  a 
burglar  became  such  a  silly,  womanish  thing  to  be  scared 
about,  and  while  I  hesitated  the  right  moment  was  gone — we 
had  bowed  and  passed. 

Amy  was  in  a  hurry  that  day ;  she  had  fourteen  engage- 
ments, she  told  me,  and  could  only  just  spare  time  to  .see  me 
photographed.  The  frocks  must  wait.  She  was  so  full  of  talk, 
that  there  seemed  no  opportunity  for  telling  her  about  the 
tobacco  ash,  and  I  returned  to  my  room  with  my  fears  still 
locked  in  ray  brea.st. 

"No  one  would  think  me  particularly  prim'  or  prudisli.'  " 
I  thought,  with  an  anxious  smile,  "if  they  found  tobacco  ash 
on  my  furniture  and  smelt  smoke  in  my  curtains."  And  my 
thoughts  flew  to  dear  Aunt   Tabitha. 

Tliat  night  I  scarcely  slept  a  wink.  Three  or  four  times 
I  rose  and  crept  across  to  my  sitting-room,  the  door  of  which 
I  had  left  ajar;  but  all  was  dark  and  silent,  and  I  returned 
to  my  bed,  uncertain  whether  I  was  more  comforted  by  *,he 
relief  of  finding  all  safe  and  usual,  or  scared  by  the  <'ffort  of 
going  to  find  out. 

For  several  nights  I  kept  guard  in  this  fashion,  after 
which  either  my  fears  became  lulled  or  sleep  asserted  itself, 
and  I  slackened  my  watchfulness.  Nothing  happened,  how- 
ever, and  I  was  beginning  almost  to  doubt  my  own  senses  in 
the  matter,  when  one  morning,  on  going  in  to  perform  my 
usual  dustings,  I  found  that  the  same  thing  had  occurred 
again;  not  only  was  there  tobacco  ash  on  the  sofa,  but  on  the 
carpet  also,  trodden  in.  as  if  by  a  masculine  foot! 

Again  I  stood  and  gazed  at  it.  half-paralysed  by  the  sight  ; 
indeed,  the  repetition  seemed  more  frightening  than  the  ori- 
ginal happi^ning.  I  really  trembled  as  I  flanced  round  at 
length  to  see  if  anything  was  missing,  or  any  explanation  left 
of  this  strange  occurrence. 

There  was  no  clue,  no  sign-  merely  a  slight  smell  of 
tobacco  (which  I  might  have  thought  had  been  wafted  in  at 
the  open  windows  had  there  be<>n  no  other  evidence  of  the 
smoker)  and  that  unmi-stakable  smudge  and  powdering  of  ash 
on  the  carpet  and  the  chintz. 

"It's  no  use,"  I  thought,  desperately,  "I  tnusi  tell  some- 
one." And  remembering  Mrs.  Purvey  to  be  expecting  a  mar- 
ried niece  and  her  family  to  spend  the  day.  and  worried  and 
occupied  with  consequent  preparations.  I  hurried  off  directly 
after  breakfast  to  confide  my  tremulous  fears  to  the  common- 
sensible,  strong-minded  Amy. 

There  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  fate  against  my  gaining 
any  relief  or  comfort  from  .sympathy,  for  on  reaching  Amy's 
flat  I  was  told  that  she  had  started  but  an  hour  or  so  earlier 
for  the  country,  to  spend  a  short,  unexpected  visit  with  a 
friend.  The  porter,  who  explained  the  case,  showed  me  a 
parcel  and  note  which  she  had  left  to  be  sent  to  me.  Taking 
both  from  him.  I  thanked  him,  and  walked  dejectedly  back  to 
my  solitary   rooms. 

The  packet  contained  my  new  photographs,  and  the  note 
was  to  say  that  Amy  considered  them  good,  and  would  see 
me  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  be  happy  to  accept  one. 
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The  pliotograplis  really  were  good,  I  think  ;  but  my  myste- 
rious ■burglar"  filled  uiy  mind :  the  possible  horrors  of  town 
life  depressed  me:  the  house  was  very  silent,  except  for  an 
occasional  murmur  from  the  kitchen,  which  told  of  Mrs.  Sur- 
vey's guests ;  my  loss  and  my  loneliness  pressed  heavily  upon 
nie  with  fresh  pain:  and  the  day  wore  away  in  aimless  rest- 
lessness, and  melancholy,  and  fear. 

That  night  I  could  not  sleep :  it  was  no  use  trying.  In 
every  breath  of  wind,  in  every  creak  of  the  boards,  I  heard  a 
burglar:  and.  slipping  from  my  black  gown  into  a  warm, 
white  dressing-gown,  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night  to  wait  for  morning.  Woodbine  Cottage, 
it  seemed,  had  not  reared  me  with  sufficient  courage  for  city 
life.  And  then,  as  I  sat  there,  all  the  frightening  tales  wliich 
Charlotte,  Aunt  Tabitha's  maid,  had  ever  told  me,  all  the 
"extraordinary  occurrences''  which  Aunt  Tabitha  herself,  in 
her  most  communicative  moods,  had  imparted  to  me.  came 
back  and  raised  my  scalp  with  horror  as  I  sat  there;  and  m 
th?t  lonely  night  watch  it  seemed  as  if  anything  probable  or 
improbable  might  happen  to  terrify  or  murder  me. 

The  seconds  seemed  minutes;  indeed,  they  seemed  aimost 
hours,  for  to  me  a  long  night  seemed  to  have  passed  before 
that  awful  moment  came,  when  truly,  and  with  no  uncertainty, 
I  heard  footsteps  come  up  the  stairs  and  go  towards  my  sitting. 
room. 

For  a  while  the  blood  in  my  veins  seemed  to  congeal,  and 
I  felt  my  face  stiffen  with  terror.  The  footsteps  were  soft. 
but  they  were  not  stealthy,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  them 
for  creakings  of  the  staii-s. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  sat  there,  rigid  in  fear,  uniible 
to  think  of  any  plan  of  action  ;  but  after  what  seemed  a  very 
long  while,  some  impulse,  which  seemed  entirely  devoid  of 
actual  courage,  impelled  me  to  take  a  candle  and  leave  my 
bedroom,  with  some  half-formed  idea  of  summoning  Mr. 
Armitage — Mrs.  Purvey  had  told  me  he  always  sat  up  very 
late,  reading — to  come  to  help  catch  the  ruffian  red-handed. 

Opening  my  door,  I  stepped  out  on  the  landing  :  but  mv 
feet  were  arested  by  the  sight  which  met  my  eyes  before  I 
reached  the  stairs.  Through  the  open  door  of  my  sitting- 
room  there,  with  a  shaded  lamp  beside  him,  with  one  foot 
on  my  sofa,  a  sket<-h-book  resting  on  his  knee,  and  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth.  I  saw  the  very  man  whom  I  was  on  my  way  to 
summon — Mr.  Armitage,  wearing  a  loose  velvet  coat,  with 
pince-nez  on  his  nose,  and  his  head  bent  low  over  my  new- 
photograph  ! 

For  one  wild  moment  I  stood  there,  caudle  in  hand,  with 
my  eyes  rivetted  on  him ;  then,  with  a  swift  impulse,  I  turned 
to  fly.  In  that  instant,  however,  he  raised  his  head  and  saw 
me.  I  felt  rooted  to  the  spot.  And  for  a  long,  long  moment 
we  gazed  at  one  another  in  silence. 

In  thinking  over  the  situation  afterwards,  I  realized  that 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  be  angry.  In  my  great  revulsion 
from  fear  I  felt  only  a  strange  anxiety  to  know  the  reason  for 
this  astonishing  visit. 


Mr.  Armitage,  however,  seems  to  have  expected  me  to 
feel  differently.  After  that  first  dumbfounded  moment  he 
took  his  foot  from  my  rosebud  chintz,  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and.  with  deep  contrition  and  manly  words,  sought  to  appease 
my  apparent  terror  and  ask  my  pardon. 

I  shall  never  recollect  what  he  said  ;  my  mind  was  too 
chaotic.  I  only  know  that  it  was  a  dignified  confession  that 
he  had  been  fascinated  by  that  first  glimpse  of  my  great- 
grandmother's  portrait,  that  his  mind  had  dwelt  upon  it.  that 
he  had  wished  intensely  to  copy  the  pose  and  features,  that 
he  had  thought  of  asking  my  permission,  but  some  foolish 
second  thought  had  occurred  to  him  that,  living  so  much  in 
my  room  as  I  did,  I  might  feel  it  irksome  to  have  a  stranger 
requesting  to  come  and  occupy  it  for  some  time — that  I  might 
take  to  staying  out  pui-posely,  or  some  such  thimg,  to  leavie 
him  opportunities.  However,  without  weighing  the  matter, 
he  had  given  up  the  idea,  till  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  his 
sketch  by  night :  that  he  was  now  grieved  and  overwhelmed 
at  my  evident  fright :  that  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  the 
liberty  he  had  taken;  and  that  he  humbly  begged  my  pardon. 

AH  this,  and  more,  I  believe  he  said  while  I  stood  there 
facing  him.  Then  the  next  thing  I  recall  is  that  we  were 
shaking  hands :  that  he  led  me  to  a  chair  and  fetched  me 
wine  from  somewhere — his  own  room.  I  presume;  then,  with 
a  courteous,  but  humble,  good-night,  he  left  me,  begging  that 
I  would  rest  now  in  peace,  for  all  was  safe.  And  with  a 
feeling  of  strong  comfort  and  security.  I  went  to  bed. 

So  the  mystery  of  my  "burglar"  was  explained.  And  yet. 
looking  back,  what  seemed  the  end  of  the  episode  seems  now 
to  have  been  but  the  beginning,  for  that  all  happened  mmy 
months  ago,  and  I  am  now  the  artist's  happy  wife. 

I  laughed  at  him  that  wonderful  d.-iy  when  he  told  me 
that  he  loved  me  and  I  liad  promised  to  marrj-  him,  for  I  told 
him  that  I  believed  he  only  wanted  me  that  he  might  possess 
also  my  great-grandmother's  portrait :  but  his  formerly  grave 
face  was  smiling  as  I  averred  it.  and  he  confessed  that  it  was 
on  that  very  night  of  my  discovery  that,  stealing  in  to  see  the 
charming  portrait,  he  had  caught  sight  of  my  photograph,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  preferred  a  photograph  to 
a  painting,  which  preference  increased  so  strongly  as  the  days 
passed  that  only  possession  of  the  original  could  satisfy   him. 

And  when  I  told  my  news  to  Amy.  I  said  that  for  Leo  I 
was  neither  too  prim,  nor  too  old-fashioned,  nor  too  queerly 
dressed.  Amy  laughed,  and  said  what  a  mercy  it  was  she 
had  been  too  busy  to  help  me  order  those  new  frocks  she  spoke 
about,  and  she  hoped  Mr.  Armitage  would  take  me  back  to 
the  country. 

'He'll  take  me  wherever  I  want  to  go,"  I  declared. 

At  which  she  laughed,  and  kissed  me. 

"Avice,  dear,"  she  said,  "you're  in  no  state  of  mind  to 
converse  with  mere  ordinary  folk.  I'll  hurry  off  and  think  out 
my  frock  for  the  wedding :   it  will  certainly  be  needed  soon." 

And  it  was. 


nn)isccllancou6  Hiticlcs  anb  IRcvicws. 


"  John  Stuart   Mill  and    Protection. 


Bv  A  Freetrader. 


In  the  course  of  the  fiscal  debate  which  took  place  in  March 
of  this  year  upon  the  Address  in  Reply  to  the  Governor- 
General's  Speech,  Sir  John  Quick,  who.se  fiscal  faith  is  ot  a 
somewhat  tentative  character,  had  the  temerity  to  drag  into 
his  speech,  in  support  of  his  Protectionist  misgivings,  that  well- 
worn  passage  in  one  of  the  later  chapters  of  John  Stuart  Mill's 
•'Political  Economy,"  in  which  that  great  thinker  justifies  pro- 
tection to  native  industries  under  certain  conditions.  The 
reservations  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  and  important ;  the  "ifs" 
are,  indeed,  so  exacting,  that,  though  the  passage  is  frequently 
quoted  in  support  of  the  principle  of  Protection,  the  conditions 
of  its  application  are  practically  non-existent  in  any  modern 
country.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  though  this  passage  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Freetrade  is 
treated  as  unanswerable,  and  the  doctrine  of  Protection  is 
treated  with  scant  courtesy,  as,  in  a  general  sense,  exploded, 
the  passage  itself  is  invariably  quoted  alone,  by  Protectionists, 
without  any  reference  to  the  general  condemnatory  statement 
of  which  it  is  a  mere  qualification. 

In  the  debate  in  question,  one  of  the  protectionist  speakers 


had  been  challenged  to  name  any  widely-recognised  economic 
writer  who  had  ever  espoused  Protection ;  and  he  had  been 
unable  to  do  so,  but  had.  with  some  hesitation,  named  Mill  as 
having  given  sonic  support  to  that  middle-age  fallacy.  Dr. 
Quick  showed  less  knowledge  of  the  conditional  nature  of 
the  passage  in  Mill's  writing,  or  had  not  credited  his  hearers 
with  that  knowledge.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
qualified  character  of  this  much-misused  concession  of  Mill's 
should  be  emphasised,  and  that  it  should  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  general  condemnation  of  the  theory  of  the  restric- 
tionist  cause  by  the  same  writer. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  chapter  in  which  this  passage 
occurs.  Mill  says  : — "We  will  begin  by  passing  in  review  various 
fulse  theories,  which  have  from  time  to  time  formed  the  ground 
of  acts  of  government,  more  or  less  economically  injurious. 
.  .  .  Of  these  false  theories,  the  most  notable  is  the 
doctrine  of  Protection  to  native  industry,  ...  To  prohibit 
importation,  or  impose  duties  which  prevent  it,  is  to  render 
the  labour  and  capital  of  the  country  less  efficient  in  produc- 
tion than  they  would  otherwise  be.  and  compel  a  waste  of  the 
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difference  between  the  labour  and  capital  necessary  for  the 
home  production  of  tlie  coniiiHHlity,  and  that  which  is  required 
for  producing  tlio  things  witli  whicli  it  can  be  purclinswl  from 
abroad.  The  aniount  of  national  loss  thus  occasioned  is  mea- 
sured by  the  excess  of  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  is 
produced,  and  that  at  which  it  could  bo  'imported'. " 

Following  on  this  he  says; — ''Tiie  most  effective  of  tliese 
folhirii s  is  the  spe<ious  plea  of  employing  our  own  countrymen 
and  our  national  industry,  instead  of  feeding  and  supporting 
the  industry  of  foreigners.  .  .  .  Defeated  as  a  general 
theory,  tlie  Protectionist  doctrine  finds  support  in  some  par- 
ticular cas«w.  from  CDnsideriitious  wliich,  when  really  in  point, 
rnrolve  greater  interests  than  mere  saving  of  labour :  the  inte- 
rests of  national  subsistence  and  of  national  defence.     .     . 

"With  regard  to  subsistence,  the  plea  of  the  Protectionists 
has  been  so  often  and  so  triumphantly  met  that  it  re(|uires 
little  notice  here." 

Here  follows  the  passage  so  frequently  (juoted  in  support 
of  Protection,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  invariably  set  fortli  as 
an  isolated  utterance,  instead  of  lieing  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  context, 

"The  nnhj  case  in  whicli,  on  more  principles  of  political 
economy,  protecting  duties  can  be  defensible,  is  when  they  are 
imposed  frmixnnrilij — especially  in  a  young  and  rising  nation 
— in  hopes, of  naturalizing  a  fori'ign  industry,  in  it,self  prrfrclUi 
suitalilr.  fi,  fhi-  cimniixtaiicrs  uf  the  ciiuntry.  .  .  A  protect- 
ing duty,  continued  for  a  rrasniuihh-  fime,  will  sometimes  be  the 
least  inconvenient  mode  in  which  the  nation  can  tax  itself  for 
the  support  of  such  an  experiment." 

There  now  follows  a  passage  which  should  be  very  carefully 
read  by  all  who  are  inclined  to  be  influenced  by  the  as.sociation 
of  the  name  of  this  great  thinker  with  Protectionist  doctrines  : 

"But  the  protection  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  industry  which  it 
fosters  will,  after  a  time,  be  able  to  ilispensi;  with  if ;  nor  should 
the  producers  ever  be  allowed  to  expect  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued to  tliem  beyond  a  time  neces.sary  for  a  fair  friaj  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  accomplishing." 


Till-  Ayr  (MclbmiriKI,  which  profeNses  a  coiisiiji-rubli'  know- 
ledge of  economics,  and  has  run  tins  fallacimis  diictrini-  for  all 
it  is  wortli,  almost  to  its  death,  bii.s  now  hhifted  ground:  cuii. 
tioniiig  its  readers,  after  years  of  Herinoui/.inK  in  regard 
to  the  "fostering"  theory,  that,  after  all,  it  will  bo  necessary 
to  make  protection  pernidnrnl  to  save  the  industries  of  Vic- 
toria-in  fact,  to  save  Victoria!  This  is,  indeed,  a  nii'laneholy 
confession,  and  a  long  fall  from  llii-  lofty  boast  alxiut  » 
"Little  temporary  assistance"  1 

In  the  course  of  the  same  debate,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  name  of  Mr.  Carey  was  mentioned  in  answiT 
to  a  chalh'nge  by  certain  Freetraders  to  name  any  recognised 
economist  who  had  ever  spoken  or  w  ritti^ii  in  favour  of  Protec- 
tion. Here  is  a  ((Uotation  from  the  same  chaptiT  in  Mill's  work, 
in  regard  to  the  same  Mr,  t'arey  :  — 

"The  only  writer  of  any  reputation  as  a  political  economist 
who  now  adheres  to  the  Protectionist  doctrines  is  Mr.  H.  f. 
Carey.  ...  I  hold  Mr.  Cari'v's  economic  arguments  for 
Protectionism  to  be  totally  invalid." 

(ioiiig  now  from  Mill's  "Political  Kconomy"  to  his  work 
upon  "Liberty"  (perhaps  the  most  carefully  considered  and 
thoughtfully  <'xpresscd  of  all  his  writings).  \\<-  find  the  follow- 
ing opinion  as  to  the  underlying  principle  of  Protection  :-  - 

"It  was  once  held  to  be  the  duty  of  governments,  in  all  ca.ses 
which  were  consiiderefl  of  importance,  to  fix  prices  and  ri'gulate 
tile  process  of  iiianufactunv  Hut  it  is  now  recognised,  though 
jiot  till  after  a  long  struggle,  that  both  the  cheapness  and  the 
good  quality  of  commodities  are  most  effectively  provided  for 
by  Iraring  thr  prndurrrs  aivl  .irVcr.i  frrr,  under  the  sole 
check  of  ec|Ual  freedom  to  the  buyers  for  supplying  themselves 
elsewhere.    Thus,  the  so-called  doctrine  of  Freetrade." 

It  must  be  quite  clear  that,  if  these  passages  were  in  all 
cases  quoted,  together  with  that  well-thumbed  one  on  which 
Proti  ctionists  rely,  its  effect  would  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  wliieli  are  attached  to  it 
do  not  exist  in  any  community  in  which  the  fiscal  question  h.as 
been  .seriously  raised-  certainly  in  no  single  one  of  the  -Austra- 
lian States. 


Your  Pass  Book. 

P>v  "  Westerham." 


It  is  not  given  to  every  Johnson  to  have  his  Boswell,  but 
those  of  us  who  keep  banking  accounts  are  daily,  more  or  less 
unconsciously,  detailing  the  main  facts  of  our  life.  The  diary 
we  keep  is  a  financial  diary,  but  none  the  less  private  for  not 
being  under  lock  and  key. 

It  is  not  private,  though  we  fondly  imagine  it  legible  to 
none  but  ourselves.  It  is  an  open  book  to  our  bank  manager ; 
the  key  will  be  supplied  to  our  representatives  when  we  die ; 
and  even  in  our  own  lifetime,  under  certain  contingencies  to 
be  prayed  against,  we  may  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  read- 
ing of  the  cipher.  When  an  unsatisfied  judgment  of  fifty 
pounds  can  place  this  power  in  the  hands  of  a  creditor,  it  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  saj'  that  this  record  is  anything  but 
private. 

It  is  a  truism  that  your  banker  knows  b.y  this  record, 
firstly,  whether  the  account  you  keep  represents  the  sum  total 
of  your  business  transactions,  for  those  who  wish  to  convey  a 
fictitious  idea  of  prosperity  by  keeping  an  overdrawn  account 
with  one  institution  and  a  credit  balance  with  another  (and 
such  things  have  been)  sooner  or  later  make  known  the  decep- 
tion, either  by  the  regular  cheque  for  interest,  or  some  other 
method  equally  patent. 

Taking  for  granted  that  you  have  only  one  banking  ac- 
count, and  find,  perhaps,  some  difficulty  in  keeping  that  on  the 
right  side,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  more  obvious  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from    it. 

On  the  credit  side  you  will  find  there  appears  every  month 
the  sum  of  £33  6s.  8d. — sxirely  it  does  not  recjuire  a  genius  to 
say  your  regular  business  income  is  £400  a  year. 

But  besides  this  there  are  other  lodgments  from  time  to 
time  ;  let  us  consider  these :  January — by  cheque.  £4  19s. .  the 
item  is  repeated  in  April,  and  again  in  July.  Obviously  it 
represents  some  dividend,  and  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  by  turning  up  the  credit  slip,  to  find  what  the  shares 
are.  Again,  on  ^March  13th.  is  a  cheque  for  £2  9s. — dividend 
on  a  Charters  Tow  ers  mining  speculation. 

Similarly,  April  3rd  shows  a  dividend  on  Bank  Stock,  re- 
peated in  October,  and  so  on  with  your  other  holdings. 


Most  complete  index  of  all.  to  your  resources,  is  the  an- 
nual cheque  to  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners. 

But  it  is  the  debit  side,  the  cheques  which  you  draw,  that 
supply  the  real  guide  to  your  exclie<|Uer  and  its  extent:  for 
while  one  may  follow  another's  advice  as  to  investments,  the 
person  has  not  been  born  whose  advice  will  be  taken  as  to 
expenditure. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  itoms.  Man  is  a  creature  of 
habit,  and  it  is  by  tho  constant  appearance  of  clie(|ues  for  a 
.similar  amount  that,  in  this  case,  the  desired  light  is  thrown. 
Mr.  Jones,  £o  16s.  8d.,  appears  everj-  month,  evidently  a  rent 
cheque;  A.M. P.,  or  a  number,  which  deceives  no  one, 
£5  8s.  4d.,  once  a  quarter.  If  it  was  worth  his 
while  your  banker  could  find  out  you  were  insured 
for  £1000,  payable  at  death,  without  profits'.  My  friend, 
I  like  not  a  che<iue  for  £4  10s.,  appearing  every  half- 
year  to  a  firm  of  solicitors,  or,  rather,  to  a  number,  but  crossed 
with  the  rubber  stamp  with  the  firm-name.  Surely  you  have 
not  borrowed  money  on  mortgage,  or,  worse  still,  are  not 
surety  for  another's  borrowings? 

There  is  a  touch  of  human  natun^  about  the  cheque  to 
"Expenses,"  iL'lri.  at  Cup  time  which  you  will  not  bc>  unduly  de- 
bited with;  nor  the  one  to  Mrs.  Brown,  £10,  at  Christ.mas ; 
nor  to  a  well-known  firm  of  jewellers  on  the  anniversary-  of 
your  wetlding-day.  Of  course  you  toll  me  unwittinsly  you  ar  • 
a  Mason,  and  you  play  golf,  and  belong  to  a  circulating  library, 
and  subscribe  to  the  cricket  ground,  and  pay  your  servant  10s. 
a  week,  monthly,  and  have  chuivh  sittings,  and  your  boy  goes 
to  the  Grammar  School,  and  your  girl  to  the  High  School,  and 
you  belong  to  the  Club,  and  a  series  of  lodgments  of  £24  19s. 
lOd.for  a  few  months — alas,  that  the  term  should  have  been  so 
fleeting — infonns  me  that  you  have  even  legislated  for  your 
oouatry.     It  is  needless  to   multiply  examples. 

If  I  dare  make  a  suggestion,  instead  of  paying  your  w  ife's 
bills,  as  I  see  you  do  (although  at  the  same  time  I  admit  she 
is  not  stinted),  would  it  not  be  better,  Mr.  Brown,  to  arrange 
with  her  to  accept  an  allowance  in  lieu.  There  is,  I  assure  you. 
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something  in  having  a  lump  sum  to  do  what  she  likes  with, 
v»iy  diar  to  a  woman's  heart-;  and  I  sliould  not  -e  surprised  if 
your  charming  lady,  after  a  little  wliile,  did  not,  in  conse- 
quence, manage  her  resources  better,  and.  maybe,  if  bad  times 
come,  and  you  lose  your  health,  or  your  little  firm  gets  a  bad 
knock — but  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  never  happen — her 
experience  in  the  management  of  the  exchequer  may  be  of  use 
to  both  of  you. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Brown,  you  know  I  do  not  wish  to  carp 
unduly,  but  don't  you  think  you  might  economise  a  little  more 
in  your  pei-sonal  expenditure ;  the  cheque  t-o  •Bearer,  one 
pound,"  is  a  little  too  frequent.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  had 
trouble  with  your  eyes  last  quarter,  and  that  your  throat — 
oh,  your  boy's  throat,  was  it.' — was  affected  for  a  while;  but 
you  did  right  to  go  to  specialist.s.  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  double  cure.  If  that  ticket  in  Tattersall's  (on  the  Mel- 
bourne C\ip),  one  at  a  pound,  or  were  they  four  at  .Ss.  ?  I  can- 
not quito  say — at  any  rate,  if  this  venture  turns  out  as  you 
hope  and  I  hope,  I  think  you  may  safely  repeat  the  trip  home 
that  I  see  you  made  in  1898.  It  is  not  an  account  like  yours 
which  makes  the  bank  manager  rather  worried-looking  and 
short  in  his  manner,  and  a  trifle  suspicious. 

I  notice  with  regret  that  your  feckles-s  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Robinson,  has  lately  been  giving  promissory  notes,  and  you 
really  must  get  him  to  re-insure.  I  see  he  has  paid  in  to  his 
credit  the  surrender  value  of  his  life  policy.  You  might  men- 
tion to  benevolent  Mr.  Grinder  that  £7  10s.  a  month  will  not 
keep  a  clerk  and  his  wife  and  family  in  absolute  luxury  : 
whereas  a  very  small  increase  in  salary  would  represent  untold 
increase  of  comfort  to  them. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multipl.v  inferences  in  your 
case:  but.  alas!  all  diaries  are  not  as  clean  reading  as  yours. 
Mr.  Brown. 

Kind  regards  to  your  charming  wife  and  dear  little 
children. 


Notices. 


The  Commonwialfh  (Ottawa),  a  new-  journal,  has  an  inte- 
rest-ng  issue  for  June.  Reference  is  made  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Royal  Mint  in  Canada.  The  desirability  of  an  Im- 
perial Budget  is  the  theme  of  an  article  which,  whatever  one's 
political  convictions,  will  repay  perusal ;  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  propounds  a  method  whereby  England  Oversea — 
or,  as  the  writer  says,  the  Outer  Empire — may  contributo  to 
Imperial  defence.  Literarj-  reviews,  and  an  excellent  chess 
column,  are  other  items.  The  mere  fact  of  the  establishment 
of  this  journal  in  Ottawa  barely  twelve  mouths  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  I'nited  Australia  in  Sydney,  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  'Many  arrows  loosed  several  ways  meet  in  one  centre" 
^and.  however  different  our  individual  aims  may  be,  we  are 
all  one  in  the  raisan  d'etre  of  our  existence — the  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  links  of  Empire. 


The  Liberty  Beriew. — The  August  number  is  before  us  of 
this  journal,  whose  policy  it  sums  up  in  the  terse  phrases : 
"Free  contract,  free  labour,  free  trade."  Reference  is  made 
to  the  recent  decisions  on  the  law  affecting  unions,  to  the  curi- 
ous working  of  the  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  in  New  Zea- 
land (which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  versatile  Mr. 
Wis<»).  and  a  variety  of  comments  on  notes  of  the  day.  "The 
country  witliout  strikes"  falsehood  is  vigorously  emphasised. 
The  old-age  pension  scheme  appears  to  be  producing  exactly 
the  same  effect,  in  Belgium  as  in  Australia.  The  annual 
amount  tliere  is  only  at  tbe  rate  of  Is.  a  week,  but  the  ap- 
plications have  exceeded  even  the  numbers  antic. pated  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure. 


:F'IiIV^^TE    HOTEL 

"THE  OSBORNE,"  40  NICHOLSON  STREET, 

Highest  and  Healthiest  Position,  and  within  10  minutes'  walk  of  G.P.O.      Every 

Cumfort  and  Convenience  for  Inter-State  Visitors  and  others. 

Billiard  Room,  etc.     TELEriioxE  2705. 

Terms  on  application  to  Mrs.  DRY,  Proprietress.      Letters  and  Telegram    receive 

Prompt  Attent'on.     Inspection  Invited. 


Cigarettes. 


Egyptian.  Simon  Arzt's,  I'orl  Said. 
Turkish,   Cnrnthnnassis,    Samos. 
Algerian,  IJertomeii  As  Go's.,  Algers. 

And    Most    Other    Appkoved   Brands    of   English,  American 
AND  Oriental  Stocked,  Fresh  and  Sweet. 


LAMB  &  00.,  307  George  Street,  (^H^ntLTrtt.')  Sydney. 
DU   FAUH   &   QERAUD, 

EXCHANGE    BUILDING.s, 

56  IPIT-T  STREET,  S^STIDZSTE-Z"., 

/^ents  for  Crowt\  Lands  &  Pastoral  Properties  Generally, 

Conduct  all  Business  in  oonnenion  with  L.-inds,  Mines,  and  Works  Departments 
and  The  Treasury'  ;  also  Land  and  Income  Tax  Department. 

Telegraph  Address — *' Exchange."     Postal  Address— Box  690  G.P.O. 
Telephone  1799. 

Zcxme  of  HM^crtieiut}. 

The  Tenns  of  advertising  in  the  colunis  of  United  Australia  are  as  follow  : 


1  in.  in  single  column      ..  6s.  each  issue. 

i    „  ..  ..     lis. 

3    „  ,,  ..     15s.  „ 

Whole  Page 
ADDRESS  — 

THE  MAN.AGER,  "  U.viTBD  AfSTRALtA,"  Equitable  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


6  in.  in  single  column  . .  30s.  each  issue. 
Whole  Column  (10  in.)    50s. 

(Double  Column  pro  rata.) 
90s.  each  issue. 


The  Coinmeinirealfh  ricteiriah — The  July  number  of  this 
nell-got-up  magazine  deals  with  tlie  recent  Royal  Tour, 
Queensland  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  the  industries  of  Vic- 
toria, banking  and  insurance,  mining,  literary  notes,  etc.  Ex- 
cellent illustrations  accompany  articles. 


PERPETUAL   TRUSTEE   COMPANY 


i.ii»a:iTEi3. 


Offices-No,  2  SPRING  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 


Directors  : 
Hon.  RICHARD  JONES,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 
Hon.  HEKRY  MOSES,  M.L.C.  GEORGE  S.  CAIRD,  Esq. 

REGINALD  JAS.  BLACK,  Esq.  W.  C.  WATT,  Esq. 


The  Company  works  under  special  Act  of  Parliament  which,  whilst  debarring-  it 
from  undertakini:  any  busines.s  of  a  speculative  character,  empowers  it  to  act  as 
Executor  and  Trustee  under  Wills,  Trustee  in  Marriage  or  other  Settlements, 
Administrator  in  Intestacy,  to  take  over  Trusts  from  Private  Trustees,  to  act  under 
Power  of  Attorney,  and  carry  out  every  description  of  Trust  and  Ag-ency  Business. 
Solicitors  hitherto  actini;  continue  to  conduct  the  lethal  business  of  Estates. 
ARTHUR  JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 


"ST.   HILIERS, 

Middleton  St.,  Stanmore. 


M 


Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls. 


Boys  under  Nine  (Kindergarten). 
Terms  on  Application. 
Copies  of  United  Australia  may  be  obtained  in  London,  of  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 


October  21,    1901.  UNITED    AUSTRALIA.  iii. 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

OF  THE   U.S. 

BRANCH:    Squitable  ^ui/dirjg,   George  S^^^^^- 

IiOCal    Directors— Sir   W.    McMILl.AX,    K.r.M.C,    Chairman:    H..N.    C.    K.    MACKKLLAK,    M.l:.,    M.L.C.  ; 

F.  NORTON   MANNIN(;,  V^  ,  M.l). 
General  Manager  for  Australasia-C.  CARM.SI.K  TAYI.OK. 

Assets,  £63,457,930;   Surplus,  £13,757,744.  surpiu,isthcbeMteMof.irenqih 

'  J  7  J       w*..   l^iMvj,    mi^t^^a^a^m     ■    ■.      a„d  ,,uariintce  of  future  bonuses. 

Manager  for  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland     S.  W.   D'ARCY  IRVINE,   F.S.S. 


Liberty    and    Property    Defence    League. 

To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  fjuard  the  rights  of  labour  an<l  property  of  all  kinds  against  undue  interference  by 

the  State  and   to  encourage  Self  help  trrsiis  State-help. 

Central  Offices;-?    VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

COUNCIL  (1900):— 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  (Chairman). 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S..  L.  Cranmer  Byng,  K.sq.,  Sir  W.  .1.  R.  Cotton,  Alderman  Sir  .Tosoph  PiniBdalo,  Sir  .MvIcb 
Fenton,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortes;ue,  Sir  Wm.  Lewis,  B,art.,  W.  H.  M.illock.  Esq.,  fieorge  I'almcr,  Emj.,  T.  Kundas  I'lllans,  Esq., 
J.  BuckinghanT-Pope,  Esq..  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rookwood,  Charle.'s  K.  Ryder,  ¥.m\..  H.  H.  Riley  Smith,  Enq.,  Sir  Edward  VV.  Watkin, 
Bart.,  Walter  Farquhar.  E.sq.  (Hon.  Tre.Tsurer),  and  Frederick  Mill.ir  (Secretary),  and  represenUtives  of  214  Federated  Corporate  Bodies 
and  Defence  Societies,  lepre.senting  the  chief  industrie.'*  and  intcreate  in  the  Kingilom. 

New  Members  and  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  all  jjarts  of  the  World.  SubBcriptionfi  voluntary  from  5s.  upwards.  Write  for 
Annual  Report  and  specimen  publication.     Copies  can  be  obtained  in  Sydney  at  the  Office  of  "  United  Australia." 


VICTORIA  RACING  CLUB. 


FURTHER  INCREASE  OF  STAKES. 


CUP,  £5,000  added.  Second  Horse,  £1,000;  Third  Horse,  £500. 
Stakes  for  the  Coming  Season,  £45,000. 


THE    NEW    TESSELATED    TERRACE,   over    500    feet   long,  is    now    completed. 

A  NEW  AFTERNOON  TEA   ROOM,    150    feet   by  40   feet,  for  Non-members,  has  now 

been   opened. 
The    Arrangements    for   the    Comfort    of    Visitors    are    now    the    most    complete     in     the 

world. 

Holiday  Excursion  Trains  for  the  Cup. 

H.    BYRON    MOORE,   Secretary. 


UNITED     AUSTRALIA.  October  25,  1901. 


ABRIDGED    PROSPECTUS    OF    THE. 


"United  Australia"  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd. 


^^' 


Hj  TNITED  AUSTRALIA,"  which  has  now  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  its  publication,  and  already  been 
^  favourably  noticed  in  every  part  of  Australasia,  as  well  as  by  the  London  press,  is  now  appearing  in  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  quarterly  form,  at  the  reduced  price  of  6d.  per  month. 

With  a  view  to  this  change,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  extend  the  Proprietary  over  all  the  Australian 
States,  and  to  introduce  into  the  venture  a  larger  amount  of  capital — sufficient  to  enable  the  management  to 
elaborate    the   scope,  and  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  magazine,   beyond  its  original  limits. 

The  first  four  quarterly  numbers  practically  paid  for  themselves ;  so  that,  the  magazine's  reputation  being  estab- 
lished, it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  monthly  publication  on  the  same  lines  would  give  a  profitable  result. 
The  present  Proprietors  did  not  and  do  not  propose  to  take  any  cash  consideration  in  payment  of  their  part  of 
their  venture,  or  to  draw  any  of  the  capital  out  of  the  undertaking  ;  but  only  to  dispose  of  sufficient  of 
their  interest  to  raise  a  sum  adequate  for  the  more  frequent  publication  of  the  magazine.  The  formation  of 
the  proposed  Company  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  the  placing  of  a  going  concern  on  a  stronger  financial 
basis,    with   a   view   to   its   development   along   ascertained   lines. 

With  this  object,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  put  the  Proprietary  into  the  form  of  a  Limited 
Company,  under  which  the  present  shareholders  will  retain  a  half  interest  in  the  venture,  in  payment  for 
the  goodwill  of  the  magazine  which  they  have  established ;  the  subscribed  capital  being  wholly  devoted  to 
the   working   of    the   magazine   in   its   new   monthly   form. 

The  Proprietors  consider  that  they  have  already  attained  an  unusual  success  for  "  United  Australia,"  in 
having  carried  it  over  its  first  year  with  so  much  literary  and  political  success,  and  without  any  financial  lout. 
They  have  now  formed  the  Proprietary  into  a  Company,  consisting  of  1,000  X5  shares,  500  of  which,  fully  paid-up, 
have  been  allotted  to  the  present  Proprietors ;  the  other  500  being  available  for  disposal  to  incoming  shareholders. 

In  order  that  the  ownership  of  the  magazine  may  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  over  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  broad  interest  thereby  secured,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  dispose  of  more  than 
ten    of    the    contributing    shares    to    any    single    shareholder. 

So  far  as  the  management  are  aware,  there  is  no  other  monthly  journal  in  Australia  which  devotes 
itself  entirely  to  matters  common  to  all  Australia,  whilst  paying  .special  attention  to  Commonwealth  politics  ; 
so  that  the  magazine  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  this  form  of  journalism  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  our  political  life. 

A  number  of  the  shares  have  been  already  subscribed,  and  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  has  been  held  in 
Sydney,    the   business  matters  of  the  Company  being  placed  upon  a  new  basis  as  from  the  date  of  registration. 

Business  agencies  for  the  magazine  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  important  Australian  cities, 
as  also  in  London ;  and  b}-  the  assistance  of  travelling  canvassers  a  substantial  permanent  circulation  has  been 
secured  in  all  the  capitals.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  affords  ample  political  subject-matter  of  an  urgent 
and  interesting  character  for  treatment  by  the  magazine;  and  as  most  of  the  leading  public  men  of  Australia 
have  already  promised — in  many  cases  afforded — literary  support,  the  present  Proprietors  anticipate  a  steadily 
increasing   circulation. 

A  portion  of  the  shares  offered  to  the  public  are  now  cm  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Company ;  and  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  magazine  and  in  the  broader  treatment  of  Commonwealth  question!, 
such  as  it   endeavours   to   adopt,    are   invited  to   acquire   a  small   interest   in  the  venture. 


The  following  is  succinct  statement  of  the  proposal : — 

Cbe  "United  Jlu$tralia"  maflazlng  Company,  Dd. 

CAPITAL      -      -      £5,000   IN   1,000  SHARES   OF  £5   EACH. 

The  present  Proprietors  to  receive  500  Paid-up  £5  Shares  in  payment  or  their  good-will  in  the  "  United 
Australia"  Magazine,  the  remaining  500  Shares  to  be  disposed  of  at  par,  £1  on  application,  £1  on  allotment, 
the   balance,    In  Instalments  of  £1,   at  intervals  of  not  less  than   three   months. 

The  conditional  contract,  dated  21st  June,  1901,  between  the  present  Proprietors  and  the  proposed  Company,  can 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Company's    Solicitors,   Messrs.   Gould  and  Shaw,   121    Pitt    Street,  Sydney. 

Provisional  Birtciorst 

The  Rt.  Hon.  EDMUND  BARTON,  K.C.,  M.P.         The  Rt.  Hon.  SIR  EDWARD  BRADDON,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P 
BRUCE  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.  SENATOR  R.  E.  O'CONNOR,  K.C. 

Bankers  i 

COMMERCIAL  BANKING  COMPANY  OF  SYDNEY,  LIMITED, 
Exchange  Corner,  Pitt  Street. 

Solicitors : 
GOULD  &  SHAW,  121  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


Applications   for   Shares    may  be   sent    to    the    Secretary,   "United  Australia"  Magazine  Co.,   Ltd.,   Equitable 

Building,  George  Street.  Sydney. 
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